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‘Through the courtesy of the author, and of the publishers, Messrs. Joun 
Witz & Sons, of New York, we are enabled to jgive extracts from advance 
sheets of Mr. Drinxer’s great work upon Tunneling, Explosives, and Rock 
Drills. These extracts will extend through many numbers of the Jougnat, 
and will summarize briefly some interesting and instructive chapters of this ex- 
haustive treatise. Of course they can at best give but a faint idea of the ex- 
tent and thoroughness of the work itself. We have no doubt but that, after 
reading these extracts, many of our readers will desirethe fuller information on 
the subject treated, which it is not our object, nor would our limited space 
permit us, to give. We shall defer till the book has appeared a general review of 
its contents ; but the extracts we give, which this week are necessar.ly very full 
—the chapter on the history of tunneling being itself a model of condensation— 
will be found full of interest to miners as well as engineers everywhere. 


AMERICAN EXHIBITS AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


The rapid approach of the time fixed for the opening of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878 renders it incumbent on us to remind those of our readers who intend 
to take action in this connection, that they should enter at once upon the prep 
aration of their exhibits, so as to send in applications for space as soon as the 
commission shall have been appointed by our government. 

It is of very great importance to this country that our inventors and manufac- 
turers should be well represented in Paris next year. The French have an idea that 
this is a country of inventors and mechanics, but are entirely ignorant as to the 
specialties in which we excel. We should show this to them through the me- 
dium now offered us at the expense of both governments. There will undoubt- 
edly in the future be a considerable market for our productions in Europe. 
Among the many subjects which should be exhibited in Paris are the following : 

Special processes for the treatment of ores for the extraction of the precious 
metals; all kinds of machinery used in mining, milling, and concentration 
of ores, such as hoisting and pumping engines, ventilators, rock drills, ore 
dressing machinery, smelting, roasting and chloridizing furnaces, hotblast 
arrangements, Bessemer and Siemens-Martin plant, etc.; wire ropes, rope 
tramways, iron bridges, in which our engineers excel; engineer’s instruments, 
mineral samples and products, manufacturing and agricultural machinery 
and products. 


Though the time is exceedingly short, it is sufficient, with the characteristic 
energy of our people, to make our exhibit creditable if suitable measures be 
immediately undertaken. 

The Paris Exhibition is national and under the entire control of the govern- 
ment. Space, steam power, gas and water, are given free. Goods, products 
or inventions entering the Exhibition grounds are protected upon the simple 
application for a certificate, delivered gratuitously, and the said certificate 
is good for three months after the close of the Exhibition, and without preju- 
dice to the patent. All goods exhibited and sold shall pay only the duty 
according to the tariffs of the most favored nation. This is the best oppor- 
tunity that can be offered to American manufacturers to learn how they can 
compete with other nations in foreign markets. 

Messrs. Hatcut Bros. & Co., of 25 Pine Street, New York, offer to attend 
to American exhibits at the Exhibition, and, having in their partner, M. 
Cuantat, a gentleman long connected with French-American affairs in Pari, 
will, we have no doubt, do so with entire satisfaction to those who intrust, 
them with their business; they can also farnish any information which pro- 

sing exhibitors may desire. 


THE READING RAILROAD MANAGEMENT. 
Mr. Cuarzes E. Surra has poblished within the past week a report of a com 


mittee, composed of himself, Mr. Isaac Hinxiey, and Mr. J. B. Lreprincort, 
which report was made in November, 1876, and relates only to the business of 
the company previous to November 30, 1875. 

Mr. Smrro makes very serious charges against Mr. Gowrn, President of the 
Reading Railroad Company, or, at least, charges which would’ have been very 
serious had they been made openly when what he claims to be gross misman- 
agement and deception was first discovered. 

That Mr. Smrru, knowing, as he claims,{that the stockholders of the company 
were being wronged, nevertheless held his peace, except to a small number of 
them, for more than a year, while the two gentlemen who signed this report 
with him still continue as directors of the company, and consented to the issue 
last year—subsequent to the date of Mr. Smrrn’s examination—of Mr. Gow- 
EN’s annual report to the stockholders, in which the statement made of the 
company’s business does not agree with that of Mr. Smrra’s committee, are 
facts which throw great discredit upon this report, and upon the mo- 
tives which now lead to its publication. The avowed reason for not publishing 
these disclosures at the time—because ‘‘ the company was then negotiating” fur- 
ther loans—is certainly not a good one for an honest man. 

Mr. Surra summarizes his conclusions as follows : 


“« First. The real earnings of the Railroad and the Coal & Iron Company 
since 1871, have been $2,347,630.37 ; and the dividends paid by the Railroad 
$18,040,264.32, or over seven times the real profits. : 

“Second. That, on two occasions, the amount of the floating debt was trans- 
ferred, on the day when the books of the Railroad ae a to be balanced, 
from the books of the Railroad to those of the Coal & lron Company, and so 
concealed from the Board and the stockholders. 

“‘Third. That the loss on the collieries worked by the company has been 
$2,050,635.58, and the gain on those leased has been $1,753,191.99 ; the difference, 
$297,445.59, being the net loss, according to the books, in the entire coal mi 
operations of both kinds. This result, to my mind, demonstrates clearly the g 
policy of leasing the collieries.” 


Mr. Gown has already given an explanation of the loss in mining, by citing 
the fact, which every one familiar with the region knows, that when the company 
purchased the collieries they were mostly in very bad condition and had practical- 
ly to be reopened. During the time required for getting them into good order the 
cost.of mining would naturally be very great. Now, we know, from an examination 
of the colliery books which we were recently permitted to make, thecost of mining - 
by the company is certainly as little as, and probably less than, that of any other 
large operator in the anthracite coal fields, and the mines are in excellent condi- 
tion and better than is usual in that region. The serion. charge of improperly 
transferring accounts, we have no doubt, has another side to it which is satisfuc- 
tory to Mr. Gowen’s stockholders, for these charges of M:. Suita, though now 
first put in print, have been known to many persons, including the largest stock- 
holders, fora long time past, and it is certain that the warm encouragement 
that these held ont to Mr. GowEn at the meeting held in London some months 
ago was, as was there stated by several speakers, Lecause of the honesty of his 
management. That this company as well as nearly or quite all the others in 
the coal trade divided as dividends money which they should have used to 
reduce indebtedness, we have many times stated in these pages as our opinion. 
This, no doubt, is the strongest pointin Mr. Smrru’s letter, but its effect as well 
as that of his other charges is quite neutralized by the fact that he 
more than a year ago of what he claims to be dishonest and bad management, and 
did not promptly and publicly expose it as an honest man should. This virtue 
which is revealed only after a year’s incubation, is not as effective as that which 
shows itself unmistakably when wrong-doing is first discovered, 



















































SILVER DOLLARS.—VI. 
A Fiction Well Stuck To. 

Mr. Jones, in the Senate, and Mr. Buanp, in the House, may divile the 
credit of being the original repeaters, if not the authors, of the story that silver 
was demonetized in 1873, ‘‘sarreptitiously, by a trick of legislation in the in- 
terest of bankers and capitalists, or of the foreign holders of our national bonds, 
or of the creditor class generally.” Probably neither of these gentlemen dreamed 
that the assertion which they made in their haste, and which was immediately 
and conclusively disproved by reference to notorious facts and unquestioned 


documents, would retain so much vitality. 
«* When the brains are out, the man should die,” is a plausible rule ; but it is 


based on the supposition that while the man was alive the brains were in him, 
and hence it does not apply to cases of existence, brainless from the beginning. 
This story was so preposterous on its face that whoever could believe it at all 
would continue to believe it in spite of all disproof. Hence it ‘ springs peren- 
nial” all over the country. It adorns the columns of rural papers, and even 
that extreme veteran, Taurtow WEED, in his communications to the New York 
Tribune, varies his Scriptural arguments concerning the use of silver as money, 
by reiterating this stale and puerile slander concerning the alleged foul and 
stealthy assassination by which the staunch old silver dollar was done to death. 

We have already exposed this falsehood, but we now give in another column, 
more fully than before, the facts in the case, with reference to public documents, 
from which it will be seen— 

1. That the Act of 1873, in its main features, including the provision discontinu- 
ing the coinage of the silver dollar, was prepared by Mr. Knox in 1870, 

2. That the silver dollar was then out of circulation, being worth in gold 
$1.0312, and hence it was not for the interest of creditors to demonetize it. 

3. That this feature of the bill was pointed out by Mr. Knox in his accompany- 
ing report, and was recognized and discussed in Congress. 
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4. That the bill was read in Senate and House several times, printed in full by 
order of Congress thirteen times,‘considered at length in five different sessions of 
committees, debated in the Senate to the extent of sixty-six columns, and in the 
House to the extent of seventy-eight columns, of the Congressional Globe, and 
finally passed in February, 1873, after two years and ten months of public 
notice and formal official discussion, to say nothing of the many months during 
which Mr. Knox was preparing the bill, in consultation with numerous experts 
and business men. 

Mr. Buianp’s bill, on the other hand, was reported in the summer of 1876 
from the House Committee of Mines and Mining, which had no business with 
the subject. The circumstances attending this opening of the silver campaign 


were such as ought to make its originators blush for shame whenever tricks in 


legislation are mentioned. But they are outdone by the performance of Mr. 
BuanD in the late extra session, when he substituted ‘‘ surreptitiously,” for a bill 
specially in order, his own, which was not in order; and by this device, se- 
cured its immediate passage, without debate. 


The history of Senator Jongs’s Silver Commission is scarcely less creditable. 
Its one-sided investigations, and its one-sided publication of them, deserve to be 
analyzed and suitable labeled. But we postpone the task for a little, con- 
tenting ourselves with the observation that the party which ‘is attempting 
by every species of parliamentary tactics, toevade debate, suppress inquiry, and 
palm off upon the country for justice what is merely jobbery, cannot cover up 


its own trickery with the additional trick of charging the same offense upon 


its 
opponents. ; 


sf. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE EUREKA-RICHMOND DECISION. 


GrorGetown, Colo., Nov. 21, 1877. 

‘To tHe Eprror--Sir: In your issre of September 8, in yourarticle ou th« 
Eureka-Richmond decision, you take the view that owners of patented loca- 
tions cannot follow their veins outside of their surface locations, and confirm 
this view 1m your issue of September 29. As there are some here, myself amon; 
the number, who cannot see from reading the decision where the court has de- 
cided this pointin this manner, and knowing that Dr. Raymond was present at 
the trial, we would like you to explain to us several points in the decision tha* 
appear to conflict with your views. 

I think you will agree with me that evidently the court considered this anim 
portant decision, and prepared it with great care; and upon every point, ¢x 
cept following veins beyond the side lines of the surface locations, the meanin- 
of the court will not be questioned. 

But did the court decide this point? I find but one place in the decision 
where they speak of surface lines; but what has given me the impression tha‘ 
the court did not intend to decide the question of following veins beyond th: 
side lines of the surface location, is the statement, ‘‘And inasmuch as the 
ground in dispute lies within planes drawn vertically downward through the 
end lines of the plaintiff's patented locations, our conclusion,” ete., and the 
care the court has taken to always mention end lines as being the lines beyond 
which a claimant could not pass. 


Now, if it is the meaning of the court in this case that an owner of a patent- 


ed claim cannot follow his lode beyond the side lines when the top or apex ot | 


the lode is outside of his surface location, why does the court say that he is per- 
mitted to hold so much of the ledge or lode ‘‘as lay within vertical planes 


drawn down through the end lines of his location, and could be measured 
everywhere by the feet on the surface” ? 
The court also says: 


‘* That the surface land taken up in connection with a linear location on the 
ledge or lode is, under the Act of 1866, intended solely for the convenient working 
of the mine, and does not measure the miner’s right, either to the linear feet upon 
its course, or to follow the dips, angles, and variations of the vein, or control the 
direction he shall take. But the line of location taken does measure the extent 
of the miner’s right. That must be along the general course, or strike, as it is 
termed, of the ledge or lode. Lines drawn vertically down through the ledge, or 
lode, at right angles wiih aline representing this general course, at the ends of 
the claimant's line of location, will carve out, so to speak, a section of the ledge, 
or lode, within which he is permitted to work, and out of which he cannot pass.” 

If this means that the owner of a patented location cannot wo1k that part of 
his lode where the top or apex lies without his surface location, please explain 


it so that all can understand it, if possible, and very much oblige a number of 


the readers of your valuable paper. MINER. 


This correspondent quotes correctly the decision of the court in the case re- 
ferred to, but labors under a strange misapprehension as to the opinion ex- 
pressed in the Journan. Of the two numbers to which he refers, the second 
(Sept. 29) contains merely a reference to the first ; and the first (Sept. 8) no- 
where expresses or implies the view questioned by our correspondent, that 

‘owners of patented mines cannot follow veins outside of their surface locations. 
On the contrary, we repeatedly specified the end lines of the patent survey as 
the governing boundaries. Our article was quite as explicit as the decision. 

The final question, whether the owner may work that part of his lode mwhere 
the top or apex lies without his surface location, depends, in one aspect only, on 
the decision as to what are the end lines of his claim. In our judgment, both 
the law of 1866 and that of 1872 are clear that the right to enter ‘‘land adjoining ” 
is confined to workings in depth and on the dip. This viewis, first, a fair deduc- 
tion from the words of both statutes. Secondly, it follows from the fact that 
the law of 1872 gives to the patentee that portion of all veins topping within 
his claim which is included between the end lines thereof. But the law can- 
not give the same thing to two parties; hence the neighbor cannot pursue a 
vein into the land adjoining on its strike or course, but only on its dip. Thirdly, 
in considering any given vein the sides of the patent survey which it crosses in 
its course constitute the end lines of the claim with regard toit. This last is 
our view ; we do not think it was adjudicated in the late decision, because it 
was not a point involved. The end lines of the patents put in evidence were 
not disputed, and the court held them to be controlling boundaries. ES 


THE HISTORY OF THE ACT OF 1873, 
WAS THE SILVER DOLLAR SURREPTITIOUSLY ABOLISHED? 


[Condensed from a speech by Hon. A. S. Hewitt, in the House of Representa- 
tives, August 5, 1876.] 


On April 25, 1870, the Secretary of the Treasury transmitted the following 
letter to Hon. Juhu Sherman, chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate : 


‘* TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1870. 
‘*Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a bill revising the laws relative to 
the mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States, and accompanying re- 
port. The bill has been prepared under the supervision of John Jay Knox, Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency, and its passage is recommended in the form pre- 
sented. It includes, in a condensed form, all the important legislation upon the 
| coinage, not now obsolete, since the first mint was established, in 1792; and the 
report gives a concise statement of the various amendments proposed to existing 
| laws, and the necessity for the change recommended. There has been no revision 
| of the laws pertaining to the mint and coinage since 1837, and it is believed that 
| the passage of the inclosed bill will.conduce greatly to the efficiency and economy 

of this important branch of the Government service. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Gro. S. BoUTWELL, 

Secretary of the Treasury.” 
The report and ihe bill were referred on April 28, 1870, to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and subsequently, on May 2, 1870, five hundred additional! 


copies were ordered to be printed for the use of the Treasury Department. 
Tbe report says: 


| 


| 


| 


““The method adopted in the preparation of the bill was first to arrange in as 
| concise a form as possible the laws now ir existence upon these subjects, with 
such additional sections and suggestions as seemed valuable. Having accom- 
plished this, the bill, as thus prepared, was printed upon paper with wide margin, 
, and in this form transmitted to the different mints and assay offices, to the first 
|comptroller, the treasurer, the solicitor, the first auditor, and to such other 
| gentlemen as are known to be intelligent upon metallurgical and numismatical 
subjects, with the request that the printed bill should be returned with such notes 
and suggestions as experience and education should dictate. In this way the 
| views of more than thirty gentlemen, who are conversant with the manipula- 
|tion of metals, the manutacture of coinage, the execution of the present laws 
relative thereto, the method of keeping accounts, and of making returns to te 
Department, have been obtained with but little expense to the Department, and 
little inconvenience to correspondents. Having received these suggestions, the 
present bill has been framed, and is believed to comprise within the compass of 
eight or ten pages of the Revised Statutes, every important provision contained 
in more than sixty different enactments upon the mint, assay offices, and coinage 
of the United States, which are the result of nearly eighty years of legislation 
upon these subjects.” 

The amendments proposed by the bill were as follows: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS, 


‘“The new features of the bill now submitted are chiefly: The establishment of a 
Mint Bureau at the Treasury Department, which shall also have charge of the 
collection of statistics relative to the precious metals; the consolidation of the 
office of superintendent with that of the treasurer, thus abolishing the latter 
office, and disconnecting the mint entirely from the office of assistant treasurer; 
the repeal of the coinage charge, and authorizing the exchange of unparted for 
refined bars: a reduction in the amount of wastage, and the tolerance (deviation 
in weight and fineness) in the manufacture of coin: requiring the token coinage 
to be of one materiai of uniform value, and to be redeemed under proper regula- 
tions when issued in excess, and the expense of its manufacture to be paid from 
| specific appropriations, and not from the gain arising in its manufacture, as 





| heretofore; an entire change in the manner of issuing the silver (subsidiary ) coin- 
age; discontinuing the coinage of the silver dollar; limiting the amount of silver 
to be used as alloy, so as to make the gold coinage of uniform color; the destruc- 
tion of the dies not in use annually; requiring vouchers to pass between the dif- 
ferent offices of the mint in all transfers of bullion or coin; requiring increased 
bonds from officers of the mint, and authorizing each officer to nominate his sub- 
ordinate before appointment; and also making it an offense to increase or dimin- 
ish the weights used in the mint.” 
The report of Mr. Kuox called special attention to the discontinuance of 


the silver dollar as a standard, as may be seen from the following paragraph on 
nage II: 
= 


SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 

“The coinage of the silver dollar piece, the history of which is here given, is dis- 
continued in the proposed bill. It is by law the dollar unit, and assuming the 
value of gold to be fifteen and one-half times that of silver, being about the mean 
ratio for the past six years, is worth in gold a premium of about 3 per cent. (its 
value being $103.12) and intrinsically more than 7 per cent. premium in our other 
silver coins, its value thus being 5107.42. The present laws consequently authorize 
both a gold-dollar unit and a silver-dollar unit, differing from each other in 
intrinsic value. The present gold-dollar piece is made the dollar unit in the pro- 
posed bill, and the silver-dollar piece is discontinued. If, however, such a coin is 
authorized, it should be issued only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard unit 
of account, and of the exact value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite 
for circulation in China and Japan, and other oriental countries.” 

The appendix to the report contained a copy of the English Coinage Act of 
1870, and four tables giving (1) the existing coinage, including the silver dollar; 
(2) the proposed coinage in which the silver dollar was omitted; (3) a metric 
system of coinage suggesting the issue of a subsidiary silver coinage consisting 
of two half dollars constituting in weight and fineness an exact equivalent to 
the French five-frane piece, aud a quarter dollar and dime with proportionate 
weight and fineness, which proposition was finally adopted; (4) a table giving 
a comparison of coinage existing and proposed. A note at the foot of this table 
states that the silver dollar, half-dime, and three-cent piece are omitted in the 
proposed bill. Subsequently, on June 25, 1870, the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitted to the House of Representatives a letter of the then deputy comp- 
troller of the currency, together with copies of the correspondence of the De- 
partment with the officers of the different mints, assay offices, and other experts 
in reference to the bill and repoit previously submitted. * * * 

On December 19, 1870, the bill was reported from the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, and printed with amendments. 

On January 9, 1871, in accordance with previous notice, the bill came be- 
fore the Senate, and was discussed during that day and the following day by 
Senators Sherman, Sumner, Bayard, Stewart of Nevada, Williams, Casserly, 
Morrill, and others, and passed the Senate on the roth by a vote of 36 yeas to 
14 nays. 

On January 13, 1871, on motion of Hon. William D. Kelley, the Senate bill 
was ordered to be printed. On February 25, 1871, Mr. Kelley, the chairman of 
the Committee on Coinage, reported the bill back with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, when it was again printed and recommitted. Mr. 
Kelley again, on March g, 1871, introduced the bill in the Forty-second Con- 
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gress, when it was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee on Coin- 
age when appointed. 

On January 9, 1872, the bill was reported by Mr. Kelley, chairman of the 
Coinage Committee, with the recommendation that it pass. The bill was read, 
and discussed at length by Messrs. Kelley, Potter, Garfield, Maynard, Dawes, 
Holman, and others. Mr. Kelley, in the opening speech, said: 


‘“‘The Senate took up the bill and acted upon it during the last Congress and 
sent it to the House; it was referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 


Measures, and received as careful attention as I have ever known a committee to 


bestow on any measure. * * 
“We proceeded with i 
section, but line by line, and word by word; the bill has not received the same 


elaborate consideration from the Committee on Coinage of this House, but the 


attention of each member was brought to it at the earliest day of this session; 
each member procured a copy of the bill and there has been a thorough examina- 
tion of the bill again.” —Congressional Globe, volume 100, page 322. 


On January 10, 1872, the bill after considerable discussion was again recom- 
mitted, and on February 9, 1872, it was again reported from the Coinage Com- 
mittee by Hon. Samuel Hooper, printed and recommitted, and on February 13 
1872, reported back by Mr. Hooper with amendments, printed, and made the 
special order for March 12, 1872, until disposed of. 

On April 9, 1872, the bill came up in the House for consideration. Mr. Hooper, 
in a carefully prepared speech of ten columns, explained the provisions of each 
section of the bill. In this speech (page 2,306, volume 102, of the Congressional 
Globe) he says: 


“Section 16 re-enacts the provisions of the existing laws defining the silver 
coins and their weights, respectively, except in relation to the silver dollar, which 
is reduced in weight from 41214 to 384 grains, thus making it a subsidiary coin in 
harmony with the silver coins of less denomination to secure its concurrent circu- 
lation with them. The silver dollar of 41214 grains, by reason of its bullion or in- 
trinsic value being greater than its nominal value, long since ceased to be a coin 
of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers of silverware. It does not circu- 
late now in commercial transactions with any country, and the convenience of 
these manufacturers in this respect can better be met by supplying small stamped 
bars of the same standard, avoiding the useless expense of coining the dollar for 
that purpose.” 

Mr. Stoughton, of the Coinage Committee, also made a speech of seven 
columns, in which he says: 


‘The silver coins provided for are the dollar, 384 grains troy, the half-dollar, 
quarter-dollar, and dime, of the value and weight of one-half, one-quarter, and 
one-tenth of the dollar, respectively; and they are made a legal tender for all sums 
not exceeding $5 at any one payment. The silver dollar, as now issued, is worth 
for bullion three and one-fourth cents more than the gold dollar, and seven and 
one-fourth cents more than two half dollars; having a greater intrinsic and nom- 
inal value, it is certain to be withdrawn from circulation whenever we return to 
specie payment, and to be used only for manufacture and exportation as 
bullion.’ 

Mr. Potter, in commenting upon the bill, says: 

“This bill provides for the making of changes in the legal-tender coin of 
the country, and for substituting as legal-tender coin of oniy one metal instead as 
heretofore of two. I think myself this would be a wise provision, and that legal- 
tender coins, except subsidiary coin, should be of gold alone; but why should we 
legislate on this now when we are not using either of those metals asa circulating 
medium? ; 

‘“‘The bill provides also for a change in respect of the weight and value of the 
silver dollar, which I think is a subject which, wheu we come to require legisla- 
tion about it at all, will demand at our hands very serious consideration, and 
which, as we are not using such coins for circulation now, seems, at this time, to 
be an unnecessary subject about which to legislate.”—Page 2,310, volume 102, 

Mr. Kelley also said: 


‘““It is impossible to retain the dowble standard. The values of gold and 
silver continually fluctuate. You cannot determine this year what will be 
the relative values of gold and silver next year. They were 15 to 1 a short time 
ago; they are 16 to 1 now. 

‘* Hence all experience has shown that you must have one standard coin which 
shall be a legal-tender for all others, and then you may promote your domestic 
convenience by having a subsidiary coinage of silver, which shall circulate in all 
parts of your country as legal-tender for a limited amount, and be redeemable at 
its face value by your government. But, sir, l again call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the gentlemen who oppose this bill insist upon maintaining a sil- 
ver dollar worth three and one-half cents more than the gold dollar, and worth 
seven cents more than two half dollars, and that so long as those provisions re- 
main you cannot keep silver coin in the country.” 

On May 27, 1872, the bill was again called up by Mr. Hooper, for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment in the nature of a substitute, and the bill, as 
amended, passed that day.—Yeas 110, nays 13. 

Just previous to the passage of the bill Mr. McNeely, of the Coinage Com- 
mittee, said: 

‘“* Asa member of the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures, having 
carefully examined every section and line of this bill, and generally understand- 
ing the subject before us, I am satisfied that the bill ought to pass.”—Page 3,883, 
volume 104. 

The substitute reported by Mr. Hooper and passed by the House, so far as it 
refers to silver coinage, was identical with the bill previously reported from the 
Coinage Committee by him. It was also identical with the bill introduced by 
Mr. Kelley, with the single exception of the provision authorizing the coinage 
of a silver dollar weighing 384 grains. The bill of Mr. Kelley, so far as it re- 
lated to the silver coinage, was identical with the bill which was prepared at the 
Treasury Department, and which had passed the Senate, excepting that the 
latter bill made the silver coin a legal tender for all sums less than $1, while the 
bill of Mi. Kelley made the silver coins a legal tender for $5 in any one pay- 
ment. 

The bill was again printed iff the Senate on May 29, 1872, and referred to 
the Finance Committee. Senator Sherman, in reporting it back on December 
16, 1872, said: 

‘* This bill has, in substance, passed both Houses, except that the Senate bill en- 
larged and increased the salaries of the officers of the mint; it was passed by the 
Senate at the session of the last Congress, went to the House, and now somewhat 
modified has the House at this Congress, so that the bill has practically 
passed both Houses of Congress. The Senate Committee on Finance propose a 
modification of only a single section; but as this is not the same Congress that 
passed the bill in the Senate, I suppose it will have to go through the form of a 
full reading unless the Senate are willing to take it on the statement of the com- 
mittee, the Senate already having debated it and passed it.”—Page 203, volume 
106, third session Forty-second Congress. 

After further debate, en motion of Mr, Cole, the bill was printed in full with 
nmendments, 
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On January 7, 1873, it was again reported with amendments, and again 
printed for the information of the Senate. It passed that body on January 17, 
1873, after a discussion ocenpying nineteen columns of the Congressional Globe. 

The bill was sent to the House, and on January 21, 1873, on motion of Mr. 
Hooper, it was again printed with amendments, and subsequently committees 
of conference were appointed, consisting of Messrs. Hooper, Houghton, and 
McNeely of the House, and Senators Sherman, Scett, and Bayard of the Senate. 
The reports of the committees of conference were agreed to, and the bill became 
a law on February 12, 1873, substantially as originally prepared at the Treasury. 

The bill as prepared at the Treasury omitted the silver-dollar piece, and the 
report stated the fact of its omission three different times, and gave the reasons 
therefor. The silver-dollar piece was omitted from the bill as it first passed the 
Senate. It was also omitted from the bills reported by Mr. Kelley; but in the 
bills reported by Mr. Hooper a new silver dollar was proposed equal in weight 
(384 grains) to two of the half dollars then authorized. 

The Senate substituted a trade dollar weighing 420 grains in place of the dol- 
lar of 384 grains, in accordance with the wishes of the dealers in bullion upon 
the Pacific coast, that being considered by them as the most advantageous 
weight for a coin to be used for shipment to China and Japan. 

The weight cf the subsidiary silver coin was increased about one-half per cent. in 
value, making the half dollar, quarter dollar, and dime, respectively, of the weight 
of 1215 grams, 614 grams, and 21g grams, or precisely one-half, one-quarter, 
and one-tenth, respectively, of the weight of the French five-franc piece. All 
of said coins were made a legal tender in nominal value for any amount not ex- 
ceeding $5 in any one payment. The bill was read in full in the Senate several 
times, and the record states on January 9, 1872, that it was read in the House. 
It was undonbtedly read at other times. ‘The bill was printed separately eleven 
times, and twice in reports made by the deputy comptroller of the currency, 
thirteen times in all by order of Congress. It was considered at length by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate and the Coinage Committee of the House 
during five different sessions, and the debates upon the bill in the Senate oc- 
enpied sixty-six columns of the Globe, and in the House seventy-eight columns 
of the Globe. 

The Secretary of the Treasury called the special attention of Congress to the 
bill in his annual reports for 1870, 1871, and 1872. , In his repart of 1872, he 
says: 


‘In the last ten years the commercial value of silver has depreciated about 3 
per cent. as compared with gold, and its use as a currency has been discontinued 
by Germany and by some other countries. The financial condition of the United 
States has prevented the use of silver as currency for more than ten years, and I 
am of opinion that upon grounds of public policy no attempt should be made to 
introduce it, but that the coinage should be limited to commercial purposes, and 
designed exclusively for commercial uses with other nations. 

‘“‘The intrinsic value of a metallic currency should correspond to its commercial 
value, or metal should be used for the coinage of tokens redeemable by the gov- 
ernment at their nominal value. As the depreciation of silver is likely to con- 
tinue, it is impossible to issue coin redeemable in gold without ultimate loss to the 
government; for when the difference becomes considerable the holders will pre- 
sent the silver for redemption and leave it in the hands of the government to be 
disposed of subsequently at a loss. 

‘Therefore, in renewing the recommendations heretofore made for the passage 
of the mint bill, I suggest such alterations as will prohibit the coinage of silver 
for circulation in this country, but that authority be given for the coinage of a 


silver dollar that shall be as valuable as the Mexican dollar, and to be furnished 


at its actual cost.” 


As a final answer to the charge that the bill was passed surreptitiously,’I ap- 
pend, first, a copy of the section in reference to the issue of silver coins as 
printed in the report of the Treasury Department, and as passed by the Senate; 
second, a copy of the rection as reported by Mr. Kelley; third, a copy of the 
section as reported by Mr. Hooper; fourth, a copy of the section as finally 
passed by the Senate and agreed upon by the conference committee. 

The following section was printed in the two reports of John Jay Knox, dep- 
uty comptroller of the currency, to Congress; also, in Senate bill 859, Forty-first 
Congress, second session, April 28, 1870; in Senate bill 859, December 19, 1870, 
and January 11, 1871, third session, Forty-first Congress, as reported by Mr. 
Sherman: 


“Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins, the weight of the 
half dollar, or piece of fifty cents, shall be 192 grains; and that of the quarter dol- 
lar and dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said 
half-dollars; that the silver coin issued in conformity with the above section shall 
be a legal tender in any one payment of debts for all sums less than $1.” 


The following section was printed in Senate bill 859, Forty-first Congress, 
third session, February 25, 1871; and House bill No. 5, Forty-second Congress, 
first session, March 9, 1871, as reported by Mr. Kelley: 


“Src. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins, the weight of the 
half dollar, or piece of fifty cents, shall be 192 grains; and the quarter dollar and 
dime shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half dol- 
lar; which coins shall be a legal tender, at their denominational value, for any 
amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment.” 


The following section was printed in House bill No. 2,934, May 29, 1872; 
House bill No. 1,427, February 9, 1872, and February 13, 1872, Forty-second 
Congress, second session, as reported by Mr. Hooper: 


‘‘Sec. 16. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a dollar, a half dol- 
lar or fifty-cent piece, a quarter dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, and a dime or 
ten-cent piece; and the weight of the dollar shall be 384 grains; the half dollar, 
quarter dollar, and the dime shall be, respectively, one-half, one-quarter, and one- 
tenth of the weight of said dollar; which coins shall be a legal tender, at their 
denominational value, for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment.” 


The following section was printed in House bill No. 2,934, December 16, 


1872, January 7, 1873, and January 21, 1873, Forty-second Congress, third ses- 
sion, as reported by Mr. Sherman: 


‘“‘That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half dollar 
or fifty-cent piece, a quarter dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime or teu-cent 
piece; and the weight of the trade-dollar shall be 420 grains troy; the weight of 
the half dollar shall be 12% grains; the quarter dollar and the dime shall be, re- 
spectively. one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half dollar; and said coins 
shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in 
any one payment.” 


The following section was contained in all of the different bills and the coin- 
age act of 1873: 


“Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That no coins, either of gold, silver, or 
minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the mint other than those of the de- 
nominations, standards, and weights herein set forth.” 


Copies of the different bills may be obtained at the document-room of the 


| Senate, 
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A HISTORY OF TUNNELING DURING THE THIRTY-FOUR CENTURIES 
SUCCEEDING THE REIGN OF RAMESES IL*—I. 


TUNNELING BY THE ANCIENTS. 


The perseverance that the ancients showed in excavating their rock tunnels is 
astonishing when we consider their mesns of excavation were limited to hand 
tools, wedging, etc., supplemented occasionally, perhaps, by the use of the 
“ fire-setting” system of excavation, which simply consisted in heating the 
rock and suddenly cooling it with water, and so disintegrating it. Diodorus, 
in an acconnt of mining operations in Ancient Egypt and Ethiopia, speaks of 
the fire-rnetting system being employed, and gives a trightful picture of the suf- 
ferings of the slaves and captives condemned to toil in the mines. Pliny also 
mentions the fire-setting system, and, according to Livy, Hannibal used it in 
crossing the Alps, when he is said to bave cooled the rocks with vinegar after 
heating them. 

This use of fire under ground, of course, gave a fearfully vitiated atmosphere. 
The only device of which we have any record as being used by the ancients 
to improve the ventilation, consisted in waving large sheets of cloth over the 
mouths of the shaft and slope-cpenings. These, acting as fans, agitated the 
air, and afforded some slight relief. 

In the middle ages, the fire-setting system was employed both in warfare and 
in mining. At the 
present day, the “‘fire- 
setting” system is 
still usedin the Ram- 3 
melsberg at Goslar, = ee Wid AN) 
at Felsobanya in Sie- ~~ o rat 
benburgen, and in : Tun 
some mining regions 
in Russia, Norway, 
and Sweden. t 

Also. Professor H. 
S. Munroe tells us 
that the system is to- 
day in extensive use 
in Japan for driving 
long mining tunnels. 
In Europe, it seems 
now only to be ap- 
plied e case of 
very hard rock, and 
where free ventilation 
is attainable, but 
rarely in mining sul- 
phurous or arsenious 
ores, on account of 
the vapors generated 
by the partial roast- 
ing effected ; though 
Lohneyss tells us, in 
his Berichi vom 
Bergkwerck (1617), 
that in those days the 
miners suffered 
greatly from the va- 
pors; also, thatin the 
mines of St. Georg, 
silver is actually said 
to have flowed in 
liquid form from the 
velns on account of 
the heat. Figs. 1 and 
2 are from Agricola’s 
De Re Metallica, Basel, 
1556, and show the 
fire system as prac- 
ticed in Germany at 
that time. 

There has been an 
attempt lately made 
by Hugon,{ at the 
Challenge Mines in 
France, to apply fire 
to rock excavation ; 
he constructed a large 
furnace on wheels, so 
arranged that a 
strong draft should 
pass out at the front, 
and thus throw the 
flames directly 
against the rock face. 

In the few localities 
where the old fire 
system is now used, 
it is chiefly applied 
to enlarging a drift 
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Fic. 1.—Tue Fire-Sertine System or ExcavatTIon. 
(From Agricola's Bergwerck Buch (3d ed. of De Re Metallica), Basel, 1621). 


diamonds formed an important adjunct to the “‘hewers of stone” as well as the 
lapidary. And it is thought by Eastern writers,* that diamond (shamer) pvint- 
ed tools were used in the construction of Solomon’s temple, where ‘‘there was 


neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the house while it was 
in building.” 


EGYPTIAN TUNNELING. 


To go back to first principles, we must allow that the Egyptians, in this as in 
their many other arts, led the world by many centuries. How the wonderful 
subterranean constructions of both ancient Egypt and India were ever carried 
through, we would now be at a loss to conceive, did we not remember that, in 
both, the m»s8s of the people were but slaves, subjected to the despotic will of 
the few. Moreover, the strong religious fanaticism of the masses, and the un- 
limited power possessed by their monarchs, enabled the latter to construct 
works, still existing in fact or record, marvelons in their magnitude and gran- 
deur ; the grottoes of Samoun ; and of the crocodiles in upper Egypt,{ not far 
trom Monfalout ; the caverns of Thebes, amounting in the aggregate to over fif- 
teen leagues in length ; the tombs of Memphis, situated, many of them, more 

i than twenty-five yards below the surface of the ground ; and the catacombs of 
Alexandria. 

Both in Egypt proper and in Nubia, the Egyptians were in the habit of exca- 
vating monuments 
from the living 
rock.{ but with this 
curious distinction : 
with scarcely an ex- 
ception, all the ex- 
cavations in Egypt 
proper are tombs, 
and no important 
example of a rock- 
cut temple has yet 
been discovered ; in 
Nubia, on the other 
hand, all the excava- 
tions are temples, 
and no tombs of im- 
portance are to be 
found anywhere. 
Like all rock-cut 
temples, these Nubi- 
an ones are copies of 
structural buildings, 
only more or less 
modified to suit the 
exigencies of their 
situation —a_gitu- 
ation that did not 
admit of very great 
development inside, 
as light and air could 
only be introduced 
from the one opening 
of the doorway. 

‘Lhe principal ex- 
amples of this class 
of monuments are 
the two at Ipsam- 
boul, the largest of 
which is the finest of 
i's class known to 
exist anywhere. Its 
total depth from the 
face of the rock is 
150 feet, divided into 
two large halls and 
three cells, the whole 
connected by passa- 
ges. Externally, the 
facade is about 100 
feet high, and is 
adorned by four of 
the most magnificent 
colossi in Egypt, 
each 70 feet in 
height, cut out of the 
solid rock, and re- 
presenting King 
Rameses II, who 
caused the excava- 
tion to be made. 

Besides the above, 
there is a very beau- 
tiful though small 
example at Kal- 
absche, likewise be- 
longing to the age of 
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or chamber in very hard rock, especially in cases where it is desired to bring | Rameses II.; there are, moreover, smaller temples at Derri and Balagne. At 


down the roof ; and the question has been mooted whether, in some exception- | 


ally rare cases of large tunnels driven with a bottom heading in hard rock, re- 


quiring no timbering, the fire system might not profitably be used in enlarging; | 


there would remain, however, the question—even supposing the system to be a 
practicable one—whether there would not be great risk of shattering, and so 
rendering dangerous to an uncertain depth, a roof which by ordinary driving 
would be perfectly safe. 

It has been surmised that the use of the diamond for rock-boring and cutting 
was known to the ancients, and that M. Leschot’s laurels are but leaves gathered 
from a twig springing from the root buried in far distant ages. By referring to 
ancient writers—Pliny, Italiana Vitori, Lapidarium of Marbodus—we find that 
a 


* Extracts from advance proofs of A Treatise on Tunneling, Explosive Compounds, and 
Rock Drilis, by Henry 8. Drinker, Mining and Civil Engineer.’ il 
Sons, New York, ; g and Civil Engineer. Published by John Wiley & 

. onin's Under n@ Life, translated by HW. Bristow, p. 410. 
ee zum Leitfaden Bergbaukunde, Vou Lottner Serlo, p. 39. Berlin, 


Essabua, Girsheh, and Dandour, the cells of the temple have been excavated 
| from the rock, but their courts and propylons hre structural buildings added in 
front. This last arrangement is found also as a characteristic of the temples of 
Gibel Barkal, in the kingdom of Meroe, showing how far the rock-cutting prac- 
tice prevailed in the upper valley of the Nile. 3 : 
As all these temples are contemporary with the great structures in Egypt, it 
seems strange that the eternity of a rock-cut example did not recommend this 
form of temple to the attention of the Egyptians themselves. But, with the ex- 
ception of a small grotto called the Speos Artemidor, near Beni Hassan, and 
two small caves at Silsilis, the Egyptians seem never to have at'empted it, trust- 
ing apparently to the solidity of their masonic structures for tbat eternity of 
duration to which they aspired. It is said by Fergusron that every circum- 
stance seems to point to the fact, that, if there was apy connection between 





* Engineering, May 5. 1876, p. 377- 
+ Les Galeries souterraines, p. 3, Max Helene. 
} Fergusson's History of Architecture, p. 112. 
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Africa and India, it was with the provinces in the upper part of the valley of 
the Nile, and not with Egypt proper. This distinction is of great interest, for 
now, on turning to the history of rock excavation in India, we shall see that the 
rock-cut temples there are the finest examples of subterranean excavation that 
the world has ever known. 





LECTURES ON MINING.—No. LX. 
By Prof. W. W. Smyth, M. A., F. B. 8, Royal School of Mines, London. 
DRESSING APPARATUS. 


We have a further class of dressing apparatus to examine—a small group in 
which the apparatus is movable, but in which the water and finely divided 
material otherwise occupy the same position as in the class with fixed tables, 
which we looked at in the last lecture. The introduction to this class is an 
apparatus of very simple character—a movable tray, worked by hand, which is 
used so largely in gold districts, etc., the operation being known as “ vanning.” 
Very commonly it is a circular dish or pan, large numbers of circular dishes 
made of tinned sheet-iron being supplied to some of the gold districts. A cer- 
tain quantity of the material, mixed with water, is placed on this dish, care be- 
ing taken that no large stones are amongst it, which might tend to scratch or 
injure the carefully prepared surface, which would make it work wrongly. A 
partly rotatory movement is then given to it, accompanied by a series of shakings, 
till it is seen that the material bas become a good deal concentrated, and that a 
good deal of the waste can be scraped off, fresh water is added, and the process 


repeated, till the tin or gold is left free from the greater part of the rubbish at 
the bottom of t'e pan. 


By this method, too, 
different varieties of tin- 
stuff may be tested, 
either as it comes from 
the mine or from the 
stamps, or to ascertain 
the degree of concen- 
tration during the dres- 
sing processes. In our 
own districts a vanning 
shovel is used, instead 
of a pan without a han- 
dle. In some of the ,\Je 
colonial districts it is 
known as a prospecting 
shovel, or in German 
mines Sichertroz. The §§ 
form of the dish is va- 
riously modified in dif- 
ferent districts: in 
some places it is circu- 
lar, with a flat bottom, 
usually of wood, but 
sometimes of  sheet- 
iron ; in Brazilian 
mines it is of a conical 
form in the center; in 
Mexico it is somewhat 
similar, but on asmall- 
er scale, and made of 
horn, and is used also 
for amalgamating; in 
other districts, as in the 
East of Europe, 1t bas 
an oblong form, and is 
of wood. 

This vanning shovel, 
or pan, was in use in 
very early times, and a 
picture in Agricola’s 
book illustrates its use. 
In one case it will be 
seen that it is held in 
the stream while it is 
worked, probably in or- 
der to enable a larger 
quantity of material to 
be worked at the same 
time. This leads us to 
some of the varieties 
of apparatus in which 
an inclined plane is sus- 
pended, and while a 
stream of water flows over it with the material it is subjected to a succession of 
shocks. These suspended tables came into use especially in Hungary and 
Transylvania, but have also been used under various forms in Saxony and Ger- 
many, and are still largely used. A table is suspended by four chains, the two 
longer at one end being attached to the barrel of a small windlass, by which 
they can be raised, and the inclination of the table varied. The two shorter 
ones at the upper end of the table do not hang vertically, but are inclined, and 
ean be adjusted so as to regulate the tension, and therefore the strength of the 
shocks. The method of working is to place cams or other arrangement on an 
axis, so as to push the table a certain distance forward, and then release it, so 
that it will fall back with a smart blow against a block of wood. This is called 
a Stussherd, or percussion frame. The framework of the apparatus is made very 
strongly ; the frame itself is made of transverse boards, very smoothly joined. 
When the blow is struck solid—that is, when the table falls against a solid block 
(a sinall block being fixed at the upper end of the table to receive the direct 
blow)—from 30 to 48 blows per minute may be given. In the Hungarian dis- 
tricts another method is adopted, and instead of falling against a solid block it 
falls against an ela~tic board stretched between two blocks: 10 or 12 blows only 
per minute are given, but there is a succession of smaller blows due to the re- 
bound ; and this method, it is asserted, not only involves less power, but does 
the work better. The ore and water are mixed in a separate trunking box, and 
may if necessary be diluted with clear water as it flows down the headboard to 
be distributed to the table. As most of the material will tend to be deposited at 

he upper end, the slope of the bed in that part will gradually become greater, 





Fic. 2,—Tue Fire-Settine;{System or Excavation. 
(From Agricola’s De Re Metallica, ist ed., Basel, 1556.) 


and might lead to loss from the too great steepness were the inclination not 
suitably altered from time to time by raising the two long chains. This appa- 
ratns has worked well when it has been carefully attended, the points to be at- 
tended to being principally the angle of inclination, the quantity of water, the 
number of blows per minute, and the amount of tension given to the upper 
chains, all these points giving great latitude for adaptation. A few years ago 
Mr. Rittinger, seeing that the great objection to this apparatus was that you 
could only loud it to a certain small depth, and then had to stop the work in 
order to take off the deposit, proposed another arrangement of suspended frame, 
which he termed the ‘‘continuous percussion frame.” In this the suspended 
table is drawn out of its position sideways, and allowed to fall against a block, 
so that there is a tendency to throw the stuff which is passing down it out of a 
straight line parallel to the axis— towards the side on which the block stands. 
The material is mixed in a trunking box, and beside that, on the side to which 
the material on the board is thrown, are several small head-boards for distrib- 
uting clear water, so that as the material is thrown to the side it meets with the 
clear water, and is carried down. Suppose we have mixed ore, among which 
gold, galena, etc., are present, when the blow is given the material of greatest 
specific gravity will be thrown out farthest, the dirty water will more or less 
keep on in a straight line. There will thus be a more or less efficient separa- 
tion, and the different classes of material will pass down in curves to separate 
portions of the end of the table, where they will be received in separate boxes. 
And this division will be made more completely than one would imagine in the 
space of 10 or 12 feet, especially if the ore be free from argillaceous slime. The 
chief point to notice is that the action is always going forward, there is no stop- 
page of the material, but it is constantly being fed in at one end and delivered 
into the different divisions at the other. This apparatus has rendered good 
service in some of the 
continental districts, 
and the lecturer would 
like to see it more fre- 
quently in this coun- 
try. 

Another modification 
of the movable table 
took its rise in the Harz 
some years ago,and has 
met with some modi- 
fication at the hands of 
Rittinger and the Aus- 
trian dressers. Instead 
of the table being rec- 
tangular, it is trans- 
formed, like the bnadle, 
intoa cireular form,and 
the material is started 
from the center towards 
the circumference, usu- 
ally by meansof some 
very simple annular 
trough. At a certain 
time in the revolution 
the material is let 
loose to flow as mere 
dirty water over the 
surface, and clear water 
is introduced for the 
purpose of aiding the 
division ; and then on 
coming to a certain 
portion of the revolu- 
tion (which is a very 
slow one) it receives 
additional quantities 
of water, until it has 
passed sufficiently far 
as to be spread, and 
you are prepared to 
run it off as tails, mid- 
dies, and heads into 
troughs round the cir- 
cumference. The 
whole t ble is moved 
round at the rate of 
one revolution in 8, 
10, or 15 minutes, it 
being intended that in 
the course of one revo- 
lution the stuff should 
be entirely cleaned. 
According to a series 
of most careful experiments carried out in the Harz, it appears that the mate- 
rialcan be cleaned and rendered marketable in something like one-sixth or 
one-seventh of the time which was required with the ordinary methods by the 
long fixed tables. It is a rather delicate operation, and if the water passes from 
the table to the waste stream it is necessary to test it from time to time, to see 
that nothing valuable is being lost. The most striking modification is that of 
having a concave frame instead of a convex one, just as in the case of the bud- 
dle, a we have not yet results of sufficient importance to enable us to dwell 
upon that. 

We come next to the apparatus for finishing. The ore is carried from the 
machines described above to what is termed the kieve, a barrel or open tub, 
3 to 314 feet high, and somewhat under 3 feet diameter ; and a quantity of ma- 
terial in its nearly clean state is thrown in, and agitated along with water by 
means of a shovel working it up, till it is brought into complete suspension. 
The shovel is then withdrawn, and a boy is set to strike the kieve with a bar of 
iron so many times per minute, and the consequence will be the settlement of 
the material according to its character, the most valuable being at the bottom, 
and perhaps in a fit state to be sent to the smelter. In the North of England a 
dolly-tub arrangement is employed, rotatory motion being given to a set of vanes, 
arranged on a vertical axis, to effect the agitation. The material is allowed to 
subside, and then the water is drawn off, or allowed to flow away through peg- 
holes in the sides of the kieve, and material taken out in strata as before. 

We must now pass back to another part of the operations which we left when 
speaking of the comminution of the mixed ores nent to the crusher. In the ap- 
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paratus already described we have been dealing with the ore of the size of smal! 
sand down to the finest slime ; we come now to the pieces of ore which may 
vary in size from a walnut down to the size of peas, in which the sieve will dc 
us good service. In the lead mines of Flintshire, where the material associated 
with the lead ore is little else than clay or calespar, there is very little dressing 
required beyond breaking down the material by hand, then placing it in a sieve, 
and moving the sieve up and down in water, in such a way that the particles 
are lifted by the water, the heaviest then falling first. The lighter matter at 
the top will consist of the spar, and may perhaps be thrown away at once ; the 
ore will then be removed, a bed of it being commonly left in the bottom of the 
sieve. A small rotatory movement is given at the same time as the lifting move- 
ment, in order to allow the small ore to fall through. The lecturer did no‘ 
know that there was any more thorough mode of effecting the separation thai 
that by the sieve worked by hand, but large quantities of material cannot be 
got through unless a large number of workmen are employed. To get the 
larger quantities it has been usual in our copper and Jead mines to employ what 
is called a brake sieve, which is a rectangular sieve made of wires or of punched 
plate. The sieve is attached to a frame, which is moved by a long lever up and 
down ; the whole is called a jigging sieve, and the operation ‘‘ jigging.” The 
sieve is as much as 4 feet long by 11g feet wide, and the principle is the same as 
that of the simple sieve. It is moved up and down in water with a peculiai 
jerking motion for a time, then raised out of the water, and the layers of materia! 
removed ; the top skimpings are first taken off, then the next deposit may have 
to be separated into two or three, and set aside for further treatment, then there 
is the bottom richer ore, a portion of which must be left, for the bed. That 
which falls through into the box or hutch is, generally speaking, rich ore. 
Many years ago it was suggested by Mr, Petherick to replace this jigging 
action, by which that sieve is moved up and down, by making the water strike 
against the sieve, and the arrangement was patented as Petherick’s Patent Sepa- 
rator, Four circular sieves were placed in as many openings in the top ofa 
large box, and in the middle was another hole in which a small piston was 
moved up and down with a stroke of 2 or 3 inches. The box being filled with 
water the movement of the piston caused the water to strike against the sieves. 
The separation wes effected undoubtedly in an admirable manner, but some- 
how, owing to the great changes which have come over the whole spirit of cop- 
per mining in this country, especially the dressing of the ores to less high per- 
centage, this principle has been carried no further in England. But this jig- 
ging process has been carried much farther on the Coutinent ; one modification 
is that where you havea fquare piston moved by an eccentric to strike the 
water, and the opening between the piston and the sieve regulated by means of 
a door. But there is one point about all these machines which Rittinger has 
especially insisted on—that you do not get continuous working, and according- 
ly he has introduced a machine on this principle which works continuously. 
‘The chamber in which the piston works communicates with a reservoir of water 
on one side of it by means of a set of valves opening towards the former cham- 
ber ; on the other side, there is free communication with the chamber, at the top 
of which is the sieve. The downward movement of the piston closes the valves 
and drives the water into the sieve chamber. The sieve is placed slightly in- 
clined, so that when tie particles are lifted the heavier ones will havea tendency 
to run to the lowest part of the sieve. As they pass down the inclined sieve 
little horizontal tongues at the edge divide the different layers and conduct them 
into different receptacles, and this goes on continuously. A similar machine 
has been used for washing coal, only in this case it is the lighter portion which 
is the most valuable, while with metallic ores it is the heavier portion which is 
most carefully attended to. 

In conclusion, the iecturer said that he had looked at these different classes 
of apparatus separately, because it would be difficult to regard them together 
satisfactorily without taking the case of some particular mine. The materia] 
as it comes from the mine will be divided into classes, one of which is prills, 
and may require no further treatment, another class has to go to the stamps, 
and a third to the crusher. From each of these classes there streams forth a 
whole series of operations according to the circumstances of the case. The 
lecturer concluded the course by reiterating what he had so frequently express- 
ed—the necessity for personal practical experience on the part of his hearers, in 
addition to theoretical knowledge, if they would deal successfully with every- 
thing relating to the management of mining operations.— London Mining Jour- 
nal, 


PROPOSED FORM OF AGREEMENT ‘FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COAL 
TRADE, 


That for the regulation and management of the anthracite coal trade during 
the years 1878, 1879, and“1880, a Board of Control shall be established, composed 
of one representative of each of the following companies: 

1. The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company. 

2. Ihe Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 

3. The Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company. 
. The Pennsylvania Coal Company. 

7. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Which board shall meet monthly, or oftener if necessary, and shall elect one 
person as president and one person as secretary and treasurer. 

At all meetings of said board each representative shall cast a number of votes 
equal to the percentage which his company represents of the entire production of 
coal as hereinafter allotted, so that the full vote of all the members shall be 100. 
For the years 1878, 1879, and 1880 the said Board of Control shall have full power 
; and authority to carry out and enforce the provisions of the following agreement, 
x V1Z.°: 

First. The entire production of anthracite “coal in Pennsylvania shall be ap- 
portioned and allotted to the above-named seven companies in the following pro- 
portions, viz: 

To the Per cent. 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company 
SSRs cy haere, NE NING ono ows nig o50 s asdip wns as pwd e556 meSdenes o's ce 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, including Lehigh and Wilkesbarre and Le- 

high Navigation Company’s coals 

Delaware & Hudson Canal Company 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

ON I nnn 5 ns soa pane ches hoenccen seve soetssbnascentes 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
[Blank tons to be filled as agreed upon. ] 

It being understood that all qualities and sizes of anthracite coal, including 
buckwheat and pea coal, shall be included, but that coal dirt and culm shall not 
be included ; and also that all coal used byany of the companies for raising steam 
and heating at coal mines and breakers shall not be included, but that all cor,! 
used by any of the companies for any other purposes shall be included in the alt 
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lotment. 

signed to the Pacific coast of the United States, or to any foreign country other 
than the Dominion of Canada or the West India Islands, may be deducted from 
the amount otherwise chargeable to the company shipping it, and shall not be 
taken into account as part of the quota of said company or as part of the aggre- 
gate shipments to be apportioned as above, but in all cases a proper statement of 
all such foreign shipments, with name of vessel carrying the cargo. date and 
amount of bill of lading, and port of consignment, shall be madeto the Board of 
Control from time to time, and before the amount of such shipment can be deduct- 





[December 15, 1877. 


It being provided, however, that any anthracite coal shipped and con- 




































“las aforesaid. In all cases except where expressly provided otherwise, that 
‘company of the above seven upon whose line the coal either leaves the breaker, or 


whose line the coal first reaches in transit, shall be eharged with and become re- 
sponsible for such coal, and each company shall be considered in this connection 


ts the owner and responsible for any of the branch or auxiliary lines, whether of 
‘ailroad or canal, which may be owned, controlled or operated by it, or which 


mav belong to its system of railways or canals. 


Second, That at the commencement of each year the entire production for 


said year shall be assumed at some definite quantity, which shail be divided 


unong the seven companies in the proportions above named, and the yearly quota 
of each conipany thus ascertained shall be again divided into monthly quantities 


representing the amount to be produced by each company and the district repre- 


sented by it, and for which it is responsible. It being provided that the total 
quantity to be produced in any month may be increased or curtailed by the 
Board of Control according to the demands of the market, but that any increase 


or diminution in the aggregate monthly production shall be added to or taken 


from the monthly amounts of the several companies in the proportion of their 
resnective vearly quotas. 

Third. That each company shall pay weekly to the credit of the Beard of 
Control, into such bank or other depository as may he designated by said Board, 
the sum of forty cents for every ton of coal production chargeable against said 
company, as a fund out of which all penalties incurred by said company shall be 
oavable: provided, however, that there shall be paid hack to each company at 
the end of any month in which it exists, any accumulations of said fund so paid 


by it in excess of penalties incurred; provided, however, that the amourt alwavs 


remaining to the credit of such company throughout each year shall be not Jess 
than $15,coo for each one per cent. of the yearly production embraced in the 
annual quota of such company: and provided further, that at the end of each 
vear, and after the final settlement of the business of such year and the payment 


of all penalties, if any, incurred, the total sums then remaining to the credit of 
the several companies shall be repaid to them in cash. All payments out of the 


said fund, whether for penalties or for renavment of original contributor. shall be 
made by check drawn by the order of the Board of Control, signed by its treas- 
urer and countersigned by its president. 

Fourth. The business year shall begin with the 1st of January and close with 
the 31st of December in each year, and each company shall furnish full weekly 
and monthly statements of tonnages with such detail as shall be required from 
time to time by the Beard of Control. 

Fifth. That if, at the end of any month, any company shall have exceeded its 
quota for such month, it shall forthwith pay at the rate of $1.25 per ton for each 
ton of snch excess. such payments to be made out of the fund to the credit of such 
company. by checks, as above provided for account of such company or companies 
as may have fallen behind their quota for the said month; and if, from any cause, 
the fund so to the credit of such debtor company shall have been exhausted, the 
said company shall forthwith make up in cash the amount of the deficiency. It 
being, however, expressly provided that if in consequence of a refusal to produce, 
or if on account of a strike or lockout, riot or freshet, any company cr companies 
are unable to produce their quota, and thus the tonnage of the remaining compa- 
nies or company, as the case may be, may be greatly out of its proper proportion 
of the aggregate, such company so exceeding its proj ovtion shall not be called 
upon to pay any penalty due to any excess of quota, except upon such amount as 
is in excess of the actual number of tons which, at the commencement of the vear, 
had been allotted to such company as its monthly tonnage for the month in which 
such excess occurs. 

Sixth. That the entire tonnage of coal as aforesaid shall be divided into two 
heads, viz., competitive and local. That competitive tonnage shall include 
all coal except that to the foreign countries and the Pacific coast as above 
named, which reaches the Hudson River or New York bay, or which passes out 
of the Capes of the Delaware or through the Delaware and Raritan Canal, and 
that the minimum prices for all such competitive tonnage shall be established 
monthly by the Board of Control, beginning in each year with the month of April 
and gradually advancing in price until winter, it being understood that no de- 
crease of price shall be made after the month of December until the following 
April: provided, however, that for manufacturers’ season contracts may be taken 
at fixed prices for the year. to be established by the Board of Control at the be- 
ginning of each season. For sales of competitive tonnage no higher commission 
to be paid to agents than ten cents per ton, but upon all local tonnage each com- 
pany to have the right to establish such prices as it pleases. 

Seventh. The Board of Control shall have no power to order absolute suspe n- 
sions of mining except in the months of December, January, February and 
March, and then only by a vote of at least sixty-five cut of the hundred. 

If the above planis approved, it is recommended that entire suspension of 
mining take place from December 24, 1877, to January 12, 1878, inclusive ; from 
January 27 to February 16, inclusive ; and from March 4 to March 23, inclusive. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


HYDRAULIC MINING IN CALIFORNIA. 
By Aug. J. Bowie, Jr., A.B. M. E, 
(Concluded from page 294. ) 


The tables on the two following pages, giving analyzed accounts of the claims 
of the La Grange Hydraulic Mining Company, should have appeared after the 
text (on page 204 of the EncGrneerInc and Mryine Journat) which says 
erroneously “See Tables L,IT., and III.,” and the paragraph commencing ‘‘ A re- 
sume of the entire work” should follow after Table VILL. The Tables marked 
IV. and V. should read IX. and X. 

Note.—The surveys made by J. L. Jernegan, M.E., of the work done on the 
lower end of the French Hill Claim in the year 1876 showed that 252,614 cubic 
yards of gravel were washed, yielding $35,012.33 gold, which is equal to 13 8 
cents per cubic yard of material moved. 

The value of the inch water in these tables is 2,159°14 enbic feet per inch in 
24 hours. 





MovussERON BRAZIER.—Abbe Moigno gives a detailed and interesting descrip- 
tion of a brazier. invented by M. Mousseron (20 Boulevard des Filles-du-Calvaire, 
Paris), which may be used in close apartments without vitiating the air. Through 
the center of the fire box passes a tube pierced with holes, which admits a copious 
supply of air tothe fuel, producing a vivid combustion, so that there is no pro- 
duction of carbonic oxide. The carbonic acid is absorbed by the vapor of water 
from a vessel near the top of the brazier, and escapes into the room in a hai mless 
form. Numerous extracts are given from a report of M. Triboulet to the Societe 
Nationale des Architectes de France, and the invention is pronounced ‘“ the 
easiest, the most universally applicable, the most economical and the most agree- 
able of all the known methods of warming.—Franklin Inst, Jour, 
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= THE SWAN AND BLUE PLACER OLAIM. a the continent, and about 31 miles from the terminus of the Colorado Oentral 
Staff Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal, Railroadat Georgetown. Itis one of the properties of ‘‘The Gold Placer Min- 


; tion formed under the laws of the State of Connect- 
This property, which is very beautifully illustrated in the accompanying en-|ing Company,” an organiza 

graving, lies in Summit County, Colorado, on the west slope of the main range of | icut, and operating in Summit, Park, Lake, and xa fname < ae 
north of Mount Lincoln, and is 
&@ mountain stream of consider- 
able magnitude. For 24 miles 
of its length its bed lies directly 
along or close to the outezop of 
the  gold-bearing quartzite 
(probably the Potsdam sand- 
stone), which is traceable with 
but few breaks from Southern 
Colorado, through Wyoming, 
into and through Montana, and 
which in every known portion 
of its course has been product- 
ive, when eroded, of highly 
auriferous gravel. The Swan 
River has its origin among the 
porphyritic trachytes which ex- 
ist in huge dikes and overflows 
all along the western slopes of 
the divide from the head of the 
Blue, at Hoosier Pass and 
Mount Lincoln, to Mount Guy- 
ot, a distance of nearly 25 miles. 
These prophyries and trachytes 
are highly impregnated with 
gold, and have yielded by their 
disintegration the rich ground 
which exists, and is being work- 
ed in the valleys heading among 
them. The largest outflow or 
dike of porphyry which occurs - 
in this vicinity bends to the 
west and northwest from the 
range just south of Mount Guy- 
ot, forms the dividing ridge be- 
tween the South swan and 
French Creek, crosses Gold 
Rup, and terminates at the low 
hill at the junction of the Swan 
and Blue. 

By reterring to our engra- 
ving the reader will be able 
to locate all these points with 
accuracy. The flat peak in the 
distance is Mount Guyot, whose 
altitude is 13,389 feet above the 
sea. To the right, and present- 
ing a sharp conical summit, is 
Old Baldy, which attains an al- 
titude of about 200 feet greater 
than Guyot. Directly in the 
foreground is the Blue Valley, 
stretching along the picture 
from end to end, and showing 
the road from Georgetown to 
; Na , ih Breckinridge in ‘he front, with 
ay = \\ a WH Hi" the stream itself farther back 
¥ ue ti Aili, FAN Hii! and somewhat hidden in the 

i Ite Wit thick chaparral. The stream 
Hl entering the Blue from the 
ss i ‘| Ay zy 5 j sak | " bee Ml Wii) background is the Swan River. 


In the center of the icture 
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cupies the broad valleys or 
parks in which these three 
streams unite, extending for 
six miles up and down the 
Blue, and four miles up the 
Swan, embracing altogether 
about 5,000 acres of alluvial de- 
posits. 

Gold was first discovered in 
this part of Colorado in 1859, 
and during the three years which 
followed it is estimated by the 
,, citizens of the valley that not 

less than five and one-half mil- 
fi lions in dust were washed out. 
Of the numerous localities 
opened and worked the richest 
i were Georgia and Humbug 


i 
1 } Ml ue - gulches, Gold Run, Delaware, 


it i) i | | | Buffalo, Yuba Dam and Cork- 
ht 
; i 
Ne of cases to do this, and the 
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a Stillson’s Patch. 
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for the economical prosecution 
of work on these and all the 
claims in the valley to build ex- 
tensive ditches, and to inaugu- 
rate numerous improvements. 
The miners, owning,the ground 
in small claims ranging in size 
from one to five acres, were 
financially unable in the major- 
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By 1863 it became necessary 
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valley was deserted for the newer diggings by all the roving and restless miners 
of the community. Those who never left have for the past twelve years main- 
tained a quite regular yield of dust. About three years ago capital began to come 
into the district,: numerous small claims were segregated into large ones, and a 
steady improvement in the industry has ensued. 

Up to the present date the total yield of gold from the whole valley, calcu- 
lating ou the former figure of $5,500,000, may be set down at $6,200,000. 

The ground shown in our illustration occupies a broad and extensive valley, 
which being quite level has, undoubtedly, afforded abundant facilities for the 
collection of enormous quantities of finegold. Ithas been very thoroughly pros- 

ected by!shafts,and is known to be auriferous from grass-roots down to bed-rock. 
The depth of the deposit will probably exceed 25 feet over almost tue entire claim, 
and will yield from 20 cents to $3 to the cubic yard, averaging perhaps 50 cents 
in all parts, except on the borderjof the river rock. Taking this figure as a basis, 
it will be found that the gross contents of the property is in round numbers 
$95,000,000, a figure so large as to be almost beyond belief. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that the claim is of size enough to employ a large force of men 
for several generations in its working. 

Estimating the value of the claim on this basis would, of course, be deceptive 
or unwarrantable were the surrounding alluvial deposits and their value un- 
known. And itis, of course, to be remembered that some expenditures are 
necessary to open the ground. But so much is already known of the deposits 
of this valley and its tributaries, and of the formations from whence the 
precious metal has originated, that the calculation has in it elements of great 
certainty. The three streams which havein the past deposited the soil and grav- 
el which now forms this park are gold-bearing from end to end, and cannot have 
failed to deposit a large portion of their treasures on the broad and level bot- 
tom in which they join. 

The Gold Placer Mining Company will begin work on the ground early in the 
season of 1878. At the northern and lower end oftheir claim the Blue has been 
diverted from its channel, and preparations made for the laying of a bed-rock 
flume. This preparatory work is shoWn on the left-hand side of our engraving. 
The flume will be steadily pushed ahead up the valley till bed-rock is reached, 
which, according to survey, will be done at about 1,000 feet above the point 
where the stream has been diverted. When thebed-rock is reached, the flume 
will be divided into two branches, one of which will proceed up the channel of 
the Blue, and the other up the Swan. Inthis manner the entireclaim will be 
placed in working shape. 

The Gold Placer Mining Company is an organization of great strength, and 
the owner of a number of very fine claims in other parts of the Blue Valley, and 
also in the Platte, Arkansas valley, and on Grand, Willow and Wolf's creeks, in 
Grand County. Their operations will begin in earnest next season, and there 
should be no reasonable doubt of theirsuccess. Knowing personally a number 
of the members of the company, we can congratulate the State on the inaugura- 
tion of an enterprise of such magnitude, and upon the fact that men of such 
high standing have the management of it. 








THE LOWE GAS AND PROF. MORTON, 
By G. 8. Dwight. 
Prof. Morton having, in the last issue of the Journat, charged that the writer's 
 eriticism upon his,recent report on the Lowe gas was made up of ‘‘ unsupport- 
ed assertions and innuendoes,” allow me to say that it was intended to be as di- 
rect in its statements as courtesy would allow. The strictures had special ref- 
erence to the animus of Prof. Morton’s paper rather than its chemistry, which 
was left for review by analysts hereafter ; but as the professor objects that my 
authorities are ‘‘anonymous,” and that I oppose only ‘facts to be developed in 
‘the’ future,” Iam compelled to answer briefly. He offers in evidence of his 
‘eompetency for his chemical investigation the fact that he ‘‘ formerly occupied 
the Chair of Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania.” He cannot, there- 
fore, consider me disrespectful in reminding him that the very next column of the 
paper which published his report contained an analysis, signed by his success- 
or in that identical seat (Dr. R. E. Rogers), in which the proportion of CO 
was widely different from that claimed by him. And lest he should set up that 
the gas was not identical, it may be stated that other professors of excellent re- 
pute, from the same university (Genth and Sadler), had made tests upon the 
Lowe gas at the Lochiel House, Harrisburg, previous to his visit there, and de- 
livered their report to the same clients, which, because of the unexpectedly 
small percentage of this same constituent, was pigeon-holed, while his has been 
published. And last, but not least, among my ‘eminent authorities” as to 
the economy and success of a water gas, I would not omit to mention a gentle- 
man whom the Stevens Institute of Technology but recently delighted to honor 
by the conference of its first degree ‘‘for distinguished servicesin chemical 
science,” Dr. Henry Wurtz, who has already given to the world some very fa- 
vorable results of expert work upon the Lowe process. It may be that these 
experts are all wrong, and Prof. Morton alone right. He evidently so believes 
when he says, ‘‘I have not the slightest doubt that every one of my results will 
be fully supported by every honest analysis ;” but the questions of comparative 
ability and integrity I leave the parties themselves to settle. I must, however, 
take this occasion to resent warmly any insinuation from any source, that those 
who represent the Lowe process are ‘ interested in the suppression” of facts. 
Five years ago they pledged themselves to the development of the system upon 
its merits, and have conscientiously pursued this principle. Their own money 
and time have always been ready to accept any challenge which intelligence 
and even prejudice could suggest. They have combined with extensive and al- 
most sleepless practical experience the most searching investigation that com- 
petent experts could make. Doubting critics have been urged to examine the 
method, {to visit their works, and, ifdesired, go through their books and papers. 
They have had no secrets or ‘‘artificially colored” facts, but have widely pub- 
lished the results of their labors, and yet, despite the antagonism of certain 
vested interests, none of their statements have ever been refuted, or the tinge 
ofa misrepresentation put upon them by any respectable authority. Under these 
circumstances they cannot allow to pass unnoticed any insinuation against a 
scrupulous honor which even their competitors should respect. s 
™They have an abiding faith in the present success and the prospective use- 
fulness of the process, and believe that the public have so great an interest 
therein, because of its important relation to cheap light and heat, that it is not 
to be asphyxiated by the (CO) conservatism of the old companies or the 
special pleading of their (CO) counsel. 





at “Ten IncH” RAILROAD GauGE.—On page 423, under the title of ‘‘A Nar- 
on Railroad,” we erroneously stated_ that the —- of the North Billerica 
and Bedford (Mass.) Railroad is ten inches. In reality itis two feet. <A corre- 
pondent writes us: “The statement regarding the ten inch gauge probably 
arose from the fact that a short model roac of this gauge was made some time 
since by the projector of the North Billerica and Bedford Railroad for purposes 
of experiment.” ae a 


MINING NEWS. 
Staff Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


NEVADA. 


W hite Pine News.—The Fay mine, a rich preducer of the early day, has been 
reopened and is yielding well. 

The King mine furnace is in operation. The Henry Tunnel bas penetrated a 
low grade quartz formation, which is to be explored laterally. : 

The recently discovered ore body in the Eberhardt tunnel is being prospected. 

Pioche Record.—Bullion shipments for the two weeks ending November 24 
amounted to $28,000. 

Alps 8, M. Co.—The stope on goth level Mazeppa mine is yielding usual 
amount of first-class ore, which is averaging at mill $175 per ton. Owing to 
defect in the cable but little ore bas been extracted from new developments on 
11th level. The vein has been drifted on in this level a distance of go feet and 
retains its uniform thickness. The new cable will arrive on Monday, and work 
will then be pushed ahead at this point vigorously ; also the main shaft will be 
sunk 100 feet deeper, and a drift from 12th station run west a distance of 300 
feet. The company are now making a final clean up at Flag mill and expect 
to occupy new mill on next Monday. The Superintendent informs us that it 
will probably be a week before he will commence working first-class ore. The 
bullion shipment for the present month will amount to $30,000. 

A winze is being sunk from the 1200 foot level of the Raymond & Ely, which 
at present date is down about 70 feet. No material change in the ore. Con- 
siderable material is coming from the upper levels, and the mill is kept steadily 
running on this supply and tailings. ‘The Day S. M. Co. are putting 50 stamps 
at various mills in repair, and expect to be crushing a hundred tons daily in a 
few weeks. ‘The mine is in fine condition, and it is thought will soon be com- 
pletely out of litigation. 

The Carson Appeal has the following ccncerning the Northern Belle, at pres- 
ent one of the Nevada Bonanzas : 

**About the 15th of August, 1876, Mr. P. S. Buckminster arrived at Belle- 
ville and took charge of the company’s affairs as General Superintendent. At 
that time it was claimed by the bears that the mine was worked out, and that 
only about 1500 tons ‘of ore remained in the mine which would work $40 per 
ton. Certainly this was enough to dishearten a less sanguine man, but instead 
of backing out he went boldly to work to develop the mine. The bullion ship- 
ments tell more quickly than anything else what a mine really is, and the num- 
ber of bars turned out from their mill each month shows that there is silver 
somewhere. Of course obstacles presented themselves at every turn, but to his 
credit be it said he has successfully removed them, and to-day the Northern 
Belle mine looks better than ever. In other words, for a ‘worked out’ mine 
they have paid their consecutive dividends of $50,000 each, the last on the 1oth 
instant, and has ‘never cost the stockholders a cent.’ From 1,500 tons of $40 
ore Mr. Buckminster has made over $800,000 for the company, a portion of 
which is represented by the new mill above town. The mill started up on the 
14th of March, 1875. It has run constantly ever since—only stopping probably 
one day in a month, and at present is in excellent condition, and the twenty 
stamps can be heard pounding away night and day. During one 24 hour run 
last month 71 tons of ore was worked, though the average run is from 50 to 60 
tons per day. The old mill is run in preference to the new one solely on ac- 
count of the close proximity of the assay office and conveniences for smelting. 
The supplies on hand are ample for every emergency. Ten new cam shafts, 
new settler bottoms, and, in fact, a complete outfit of castings recently arrived. 
The mill runs successfully, turning out a high percentage of silver, and all ac- 
quaivted with such matters know to whom the credit is due. The ore body in 
the mine is as extensive as ever, and it may safely be predicted that the Esmer- 
alda bonanza will turn out its monthly dividends for years to come.” 


General Nevada Items.—A 2,400-foot Hallidie tramway has been contracted 
for for the Standard mine at Esmeralda. 

At Ione the Ural Company and the Grantville mines are employing alto- 
gether nearly a hundred men and turning out plenty of ore. 

The Real del Monte mine, at Esmeralda, after many years of idleness, is to be 
reopened. Heavy sinking machinery has been purchased. 

At Bodie the Standard, Bechtel, Black Hawk, McClinton, Bodie, Bulwer, and 
Red Cloud Consolidated are pushing work with very encouraging results. The 
Standard, the ,big mine of the district, is shipping nearly $70,000 monthly. 
The Syndicate tunnel in this district is over 900 feet long, and the Aurora 
over 500 feet. . 

Comstock Notes.—The new pumping and hoisting works of the Daney mine 
are being set up. A heavy flow of water has been struck at the 1,150-foot level 
of the Justice. Both the Silver Hill and Justice companies are contemplating 
new shafts, which will cut the vein about 2,000 feet deep. Suit has recently 
been begun by the Gold Cafion Mining Company against the Justice. 

The Sutro is progressing at the rate of 50 feet per week in soft, dry ground. 


MONTANA. 


In the vicinity of Jefferson City mining is brightening up perceptibly. The 
indebtedness of the Montana Company is in process of being settled up, and 
the manager will have a large capital in excess to work with. There is also 
much activity in the Rumley, Comet, and Gregory mines. 

Butte has now four amalgamation mills in constant operation, which to- 
gether are turning out nearly $3,000 in silver bullion daily. From the small and 
insignificant camp of two years ago, this town has advanced to the position of 
one of the foremost mining centers in the West, and in another six months will, 
doubtless, display much more progress. A fifth mill is being arranged. 

An Idaho exchange has the following notice of some copper discoveries in the 
Snake Valley (Idaho), which, if they are anywhere near the truth, are some- 
thing remarkable. We think the figures representing per cent. should be ‘ta- 
ken with caution.” 

A correspondent of the Butte Miner furnishes the following notes regarding 
the Pony and Boulder districts: 

‘*The Peacock Copper mine, the most extensive in this district, was discovered 
in 1862, and has been represented up to the present time. The location is 1,500 
feet in length, and 600 feet in width. The present developments consist of a 
shaft 40 feet in depth and several cross-cuts on the vein, all of which are in 
solid ore. The ore vein from wall to wall is 120 feet in width. The country 
rock is granite. The ore, as it is taken from the mine, assays from 40 to 85 
per cent. in copper, and contains considerable gold. Boulders of ore weighing 
several tons are lying about on the surface, that average 82 per cent. copper; 
and there are now over 500 tons of ore on the surface that will average 62 per 
cent. This mine is located about half-way between Brown Lee’s ferry and Pitts- 
burg Landing, and six miles back from Snake River. 

‘*Three miles south of the ‘Peacock’ is another valuable copper mine, known 
as the ‘White Monument Mine.’ The ore averages from 60 to 74 per cent. 
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copper. The great mines of Abernathy & Co. lie about twelve miles south of 
the ‘Peacock,’ and the Heath Silver district, a few miles still further south, all 
being in the same range and belt of mining country. 

‘*Mallory Bro.’s mili at Pony is running steadily on Willow Creek ore, whicl: 
vields $20 per ton. This lode has two tunnels on the vein, the lower one 180 
feet in length, and at the breast over 100 feet from surface. The mine produces 
about 25 tons of ore per day, and will be worked, together with the Ned lode, the 
coming winter. 

‘Mr. Getchell’s mill will start on Biss Tweed (30 feet wide, $8 per ton ore) 
in a few days. 

‘«Mr. Lehmen’s Io-stamp steam mill, two and a half miles from Pony, made 
a run recently on Clipper quartz, with satisfactory results. The mill commenced 
crushing yesterday on another lot from the same lode. 

‘“« The new strike on the L. C. Macland’s Crevice lode improves as developed. 
There are about 50 tons of $30 qnartz on the dump. 

«‘The Placer mines on Norwegian gulch bave not paid as well as usual this 
season. 

‘«The Boulder mines are about four miles from Pony, beyond the divide be- 
tween Willow Creek and the Boulder. Over there the Mammoth has a 100-foot 
tunnel tapping the vein 80 feet from the surface. The crevice is 12 feet wide. 
The ore, of which there is 300 tons on the dump, is low grade, but pays well fo: 
ernshing. 

The Grand Central lode, owned by Noble & Cameron, has a tunnel striking 
the vein at a depth of 30 feet, with 7 feet of quartz, 3 of which mills $30 per ton 
and the balance $10. This is an extension of the Ready Cash lead, Walters & 
Co. owners, which is traceable for 1,500 feet, and developed in several places, 
all of which prospect well. 

‘The Monitor, owned by John Reed & Co., has six feet of ore, two of $25 
per ton, and the balance $r1o. 

“The Leviathan, owned by Walters, Parsons & Co., has a tunnel tapping the 
lode at a depth of 40 feet, exposing a six-foot vein of $30 rock. 

‘“The above lodes have been tested by Walter's 10 stamp mill, erected t« 
erush Mammoth ore, and by Parsons & Percy's 3-stamper, for Leviathan ore, 
both of which mills have been running regularly and successfully for some time. 
There are also other locations in the district which look quite flattering on th« 
surface.” 


COLORADO. 


Mr. Neikirk, of the Melvina mine, has leased the Everett Concentration mill 
at Crisman, and will run it steadily during the winter. Some additions are to 
be made. 

The Victoria, on Gold Hill, which has been under lease fora year past, has gone 
iito the hands of a new set of tributers, who will work it with a strong force 
during the year. It is a good producer. 

‘* The Centennial Mine.—This mine is located near the juncture of Pennsylvania 
gulch with Four Mile creek, and is the property of the Illinois and Colorado 
Mining Company, of Jacksonville, in the former State. B. F. Berger and W. 
F. Simmons, directors of the company, have recently come out on a tour of in- 
spection ; and with the view of securing the nevessary machinery for working 
ihe mine, and milling itsore. Eight tons and seven hundred and forty-six lbs. 
of unassorted ore, taken from the three-foot pay-streuak of decomposed quartz 
at a depth of fifty feet from the surface, produced over fifteen ounces of gold, 
valued at $316.12. This preliminary test was made at the Chicago and C dlora- 
do Company’s stamp mill on Left Hand Creek, under charge of Colonel Brain- 
erd, and is considered one of the best runs yet made in Boulder c.unty, as it is 
estimated that 661¢ per cent. of gold was saved. This mill is fitted up with im- 
proved silver plated copper plates, furnished by Fraser & Chalmers, and this 
showing would indicate that they possessed the advantages claimed for them 
by the manufacturers. 


“A cross-cut tunnel is being driven to the vein, which will cut it at a depth of 
535 feet. Work is being pushed on both shaft and tunnel by night and day 
shifts. The directors are well pleased with the property, and will carry home 
some fine yellow nest eggs.” —Cuurier. 

The Smuggler, which has become probably the first mine of its class (tellu- 
tide) in the State, is working fifty men regularly. The monthly shipments aver- 
age about 20 tons of second-class, worth $300 per ton, and a ha'f ton of first-class 
worth from $6,000 to $8,000, in additivn to which is the third grade which is being 
concentrated ox Frue tables. 

The machinery for the Grand View mine has arrived on the ground, and is be- 
ing set up. 

The Cavite tunnel is now 1,080 feet in length. It is being pushed ahead 
night and day. and is making about 8 feet per week—the rock being very bard. 
ae is going on on the last lode cut, and regular shipments of ore are being 
made. 


Tellurium ores were reported, a short time ago, to have been discovered at 
Empire, but the report has proved to be incorrect. 

A contract has been made between the Niles concentrating works and the 
Hukill mine, for a supply of 20 tons daily of low grade ore. 

The November bullion product of Gilpin County is placed at $255,000 by the 
Register. 


‘* The Alps-Mickie Mine.—Work progresses steadily at the Alps-Mackie mine. 
and about 25 men are employed below and above ground. The mine will not 
be opened tor producing shape for many weeks yet, but Mr. Hutchinson is 
pushing developments as fast as possible. In sinking one shaft and draining 
two levels, about one cord of ore is obtained daily. This week, four batteries 
are engaged in crushing the mill ore. The mill runs have returned from three 
to six ounces of gold per cord, but within a few days ore of better appearance 
has been encountered, and assays make it evident that it will suzpass the above 
—perhaps yield eight or ten ounces. The work is carried on thror “h the Alps 
shaft. Ata depth of 350 feet the Bonaparte vein, which is wide apart from the 
Alps vein on the surface, crosses it. Years ago, the operators of the mine sank | 
their shaft from the point of junction on this vein, which is the larger but poorer | 
one, leaving the Alps, which they had come down on to that point. After going | 
70 feet they stopped sinking. At this point, 390 feet deep, a level is being run | 
west. From this place a cross-cut is being driven through the solid rock to cut 
the Alps vein, which there is 20 to 25 feet distant. Another level is being driven | 
west at a depth of 320 feet, and may be carried east. Meantime, the shaft is 
being carried from the junction of the veins down on the Alps vein, as shovld | 
have been done long ago. It has been sunk 15 feet since work began. Two fect | 


| 


of good ore has been opened. Mr. Hutchinson has made many improvements 
on the surface, such as enlarging both shaft houses, and in connecting them with 
the engine house.” — Register. 





| not made. 


NOTES, 


THE CANADIAN PHOSPHATE LANDS.—The Montreal Gazette says: ‘‘Specula- 
tion in phosphate lands near Buckingham continues. Mining rights on several 
small lots have been sold at figures ranging from $200 to $300,’ 


MANGANESE BRonzE.—According to Gintl, a tough, malleable bronze, of near- 
ly the color of brass, contained 76°710 parts copper ; 167147 manganese ; 5°490 
zine ; 0°320 iron ; 0°762 tin and silicon. This represents an alloy of 15 parts copper, 
} parts manganese, and 1 part zinc.—Franklin Inst. Jour. 


DISCOVERY OF CoAL IN AMADOR County, CaL.—The Amador Ledger says: 
‘‘In boring for an artesian well in Jackson Valley recently, a seam of coal of un- 
‘nown thickness was struck. The coal is said to he far superior to any heret« fore 
liscovered in the valley. Indeed, the coal is good enough to heat iron to the 
welding point—something that blacksmiths cannot do with the Ione coal. 


SKETCHING-PAPER.—MM. Carl Schleicher and Schull, of Duren, Germany, pre- 
pare rolls of sketching-paper of excellent quality, and uniformly ruled in squares 
»f 1 centimeter, '4 centimeter, and 1 millimeter on the side. The difference in 
the breadth of the rulings is so plainly marked that any projections can be readi- 
ly made, without instrumental measurements.—Franklin Inst. Jour. 


INDICATOR FOR Hot JoURNALS.—M. Coret has contrived a simple apparatus 
for giving an alarm, when boxes are not sufficiently greased. It embraces a cer- 
tain number of metallic tubes with elastic bottoms, filled with an expansible 
liquid, the whole inclosed in a small metallic cylinder. The instrument can be 
ittached to a turning arbor, and if the arbor heats, the liquid dilates, forming an 
electric contact, which sounds an alarm.—Franklin Inst. Jour. 7 


PTTSBURG AND CONNELLSVILLE RAILROAD CoMPaNy.—The annual meeting 
of this company was held in Pittsburg on the 3d inst. The report of the president 
und directors showed the earnings for the year ending September 30, 1877, &1,388,- 
134.22; operating expenses, $982,015.58; net earnings, $406,418.64, and that no 
‘harges were made for construction during the year. The road was reported to 
have been in better condition than at any previous period in the company’s his- 
tory. The number of tons of coal transported during the year was 438,792, out 
of which 280,430 were gas coal, and 699,276 tons of coke,and the revenue for the 
transportation of coal oil was $149,704.27. 


ASSAY DEPARTMENT OF THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


This department is opened for the benefit of miners, prospectors, and others 
interested in minerals. 

Replies will be made in these columns, and without charge, to questions asked 
regarding the natural and commercial value of minerals, and of samples sent. 

Assays determining the actual composition and value of ores will be made at the 
following rates: 








Many FOr Gs vi vi soevicscwacs . $2 00 | Assay for Lead... 
ok Lk ee £ 50 nie ee 
- Gold and silver...... 2 50| Control Assays... 
OD 0 CE as ccewa nce ccedceccs 2 00} Zinc Analyses 


Where reply by letter is desired, an additional charge of 50 cents should be 
inclosed. , 
The amount should invariably accompany the order, and expressage or postage 
must always be prepaid. 
Communications, samples, etc., to be addressed to 
Vestern Office, 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 


Denver, Colorado. 
OR 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
(P. O. Box 4404.) 27 Park Place, New York. 


ANSWERS. 
ASSAYS. 


Denver Office.—T. F. VAN WAGENEN, Assayer: 


All assays are reported in ounces per ton of 2,000 Ib. The ounce of silver is 
worth about $1. The ounce of gold about $20, Lead and copper are reported in 
yer cent. 
: 279. J. M. E., Denver, Colo.—Silver, 2814 0z.; gold, 14 0oz.; lead, 18°3 per 
cent. 
280, R. W., Denver, Colo.—Silver, 109 0z.; gold, 0°2 oz.; copper, 2°18. per cent. 
281. W. F. F., Caribou, Colo.—Silver, 63°2 oz. 
282. A. P., Fairplay, Colo.—Nilver, 141 0z.; lead, 23 per cent. 
283. D. R., Puello, Colo.—No. 1. Silver, ,94 0z.; copper, 11° per cent. 
Silver, 1o1 oz.; copper, 4°1 _ cent. 
284. C. A. R., Laramie, 0.—Gold, 34 oz. 
285. W. W. V., Trinidad, Colo.—Gold, 7°7 oz. 
286, E. S., Santa Fe, N. M.—Silver, 111402; gold, 14 oz. ; lead, 2°4 per cent. 
287. J. O'N., Salt Lake, Utah.—Silver, 29 0z.; lead, 53°3 per cent. 
288. C.C. D., Balarat, Colo.—Silver, 8 0z.; gold, 14°36 oz. 
289. G. T., Eureka, Colo.--Silver, 1192/4 02. ; lead, 14°1 per cent. 
290. B. M. R., Del Norte, Colo.—No. 1. Silver, 163°3 oz. ; lead, 36°6 per cent. No. 
. Silver, 40°1 0z.; lead, 32°1 per cent. 
291. D. W. J., Denver, Colo.— 
292. F. J., Jamestown, Colo.—Gold, 634 oz. 
293. COLES S. M. Co., Virginia, M. T.—Silver, 2}¢ oz. ; gold, 2°5 oz. é 
294. E. R. N., Deadwood, D. T.—No. 1. Silver, 3 0z.; gold, 214 oz. No.2. Silver, 
7 02.; gold, 314 02. : 
295. H. C. F., Custer City, D. T.—Gold, 214 oz. 
296. M. W. W., Boulder, Colo.—Silver, 6 0z.; gold, 12°1 oz. 
297. P. W., Elizabethtown, N. M.—Silver, 4 0z.; gold, 2 oz. 
298. P. R. G., Montezuma, Colo.—Silver, 312°5 02. ; lead, 19°4 per cent. 
299. A. E. P., Butte, M. T.—Silver, 38°4 0z.; copper, 47 per cent. 


fs No. 2. 





ANSWERS. 


300. H. H. H., Llano, Texas.—The samples were pure granite, very coarsely 
crystallized. There was no antimony whatever; the black mineral which, I pre- 
sume, you mistook for that being black mica. It would not be natural to find 
silver in such a rock. If there were, however, it would be good milling ma- 
terial. 

301. W. H. J., Fairplay, Colo.—Black mineral from_Tarryall proved to be 
wholly iron. It became highly magnetic on being wholly oxidized in the blow- 
pipe. “ Could find no traces of nickel, though a thorough test for that metal was 


302. A. N. W., Empire, Colo.—There is no tellurium in the sample. The dark 
mineral which misled you is an antimony mineral. There is a high percentage 
of silver in the specimen, and only asmall quantity of gold. Although there is 
no tellurium in the piece you send, yet Empire is not an unfavorable locality for 
that mineral, if we may Ps. by the character of the granite bedrock. Further 
northwest, towards the Range, there are even better prospects for finding it. 
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STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 
This is the only Report published that gives full and accurate 
returns of the production of our Anthracite mines. 


Comparative Statement for the week ending Dec. 8, and 
years from Jan 1st. 


1877. | 1876. 
Week. | Year. | Week.) Year. 


Tons of 2,240l1b. 











Wyoming Region. oe 
D. & H. Canal Co....... 
D. L. & W. RR. Co...... 








52,129) 1,74*,891| 34,360) 1,862,143 
61,764) 1,854,798) 62,648) 1,848,004 
22,750| 979,893] 24,960] 1,032,790 








SA fo See .| *25,612| 859,695! 27,237) 895,179 
P. & B. ¥. eR. Oo...... é7s3\ 41,743) 1,15/| 24,384 
1 EE Deo Bec cenccccs 35,106| 1,255,325] 45,147| 1,303.742 
Penn. Canal Co......... oul 340,231} i 497,522 
-—-—- at — ———_ 
198,174 | 7,073,581) 195,529] 71373,764 

Lehigh Region. ° oo 
REPO ass seeiecec *78,455| 3,157,049] 67,057| 2,683,751 





. ° 39529! | 14427,410) 31,431) 1,327,029 
& W.B. RR...) nesol geaen | apel goa 











118 866) 4,617,325] 98,939) 4,050,761 

Schuylkill Region. | = eee 
P.& R. RR.Co........ | 140,547) 6,423,820) 100,126 |4,696,,931 
Shamokin & Lykens Val. 12.922) 678,424) 21,432! 912,0°3 
| 











153,469 | 7,102,244) 121 558| 5,608,944 
Sullivan Region. : | ; 




















: | 
Sul. & Erie RR. Co...... *961| 19,724 138} 30,189 
BN ei tevsssrexsesz 471,470 18,812,874 416,144117,063,658 
DNR: is iwsvicvacced 55,326! 1,749,216 
OED ss seen sesecs ceed abe 





The above table does not include the amount of coal con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about five per cent. 
of the whole production. 


* For 8 days ending Dec. 8. 


The Exports of Coal from Baltimore for the week ending 
Dec. 7 were ... tons, and since January rst, 25,9'5 tons as 
against 26,459 tons for the corresponding period of 1876. 

The decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the Cum- 
berland Branch, and Cumberland and Pennsylvania, Railroads 


amounts to 152,517 tons, as compared with the correspondin: 
period in 1876. . ” . 


Perth Amboy business : Tons. 
Received for the week................. 29,209 
Shipped for theweek.................. 33,095 


On hand Dec. 8 


PASS hbeNnaresueweleee se 94,972 
Belvidere Delaware RR. report for week\Week Year.) Year. 
ending Dec 8. 1877. | 1876, 
Coal for shipment at Coal Port (Trenton)| 4,177] 58,567|29¢,806 
ans 3 “ South Amboy......|14,308]510,250] 428,182 
Coal for distribution............0....... 5,794] 85,529} 174,056 
Coal for Company’s use................. 1,315] 67,099] 06,855 


Receivis of Coal at Boston, for the week ending Dec. 7 
and yeurs from Jan. 1. 

















1877 1876 
Tons of 2,240 Ib. ee - 
Week.| Year. | Week.) Year. 
From 
Alexandria and Georgetown 5,174] 84,988] 4,573] 59,181 
Philadelphia ............. ee} 28,796) 671,539] 25,491] 598,084 
OS aa 2.856] 150,371] 7,609] 144,598 
Other places...... ........ 10,945] 250,189] 12,558) 278,213 
NG SIN yw innnin'n'nnsie 1,795] 18,334 86 55734 
Nova Scotia........ ....... 300] 41,077 eee] 24,991 











49,259|1,217,098| 50,317]1,11u,807 


The production of Bituminous Coal for the 
week ending Dec. 8 was as follows: 


Tons of 2,000 lb., except where otherwise des ted. 


Cumberland Region, Md.. Week, Tons. Year,Tons. 
SE PME hove ccmccnss sctesesceanen 32,596 1,481,487 
2 ae —, Pa. 

arclay . tons of 2,eg0lb.............. 1498 14,420 

Broad Top Region, Pa. “ns re 
— and Broad Top RR.......... 2,503 131,079 
eo ea 1,169 48,531 

Clearfield Region, Pa. 

PN Covi hs cash uccsescerssecete 1,595 38,774 
*Tyrone and Clearfield............. ..... 27,047 1,233,770 

Allegheny eee Pa. 

PIN GED 5okccsevach eset edseres 3,770 166,551 

Pittsburg Region, Pa. 

PN IN ns ocean chau dknwbhen'’s 4,519 169,794 
*Southwest Penn. RR.......... ........ 927 35.558 
*Penn & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. RR.. 28,195 679,274 
4 eee 7,011 346,282 


* For the week ending Nov 28. 
The Production of Coke forthe week ending Nov. 28 








Tons of 2,000 lb. Week. Year. 

PR RTE ss. Sasewdvasns sedsncesccs 837 53,489 
Southwest Penn. RR... .. ..........0005 10,287 597,474 
Penn & Westmoreland Region, Penn. RR. 1,726 59,699 
PMN, TOMER. TEER... os cccewncssesens os 2,234 100,189 
780,455 


DEE, eetchs ahbcapuvean teh banawertae 15,084 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 
New York, Friday Evening, Dec. 14, 1877. 


Anthracite. 

A few buyers have made purchases in expectation 
that a coal combination will be formed; but during 
the discussions on this subject business has been 
brought nearly to a standstill, while prices have been 
advanced from 1vc. to soc. per ton, although quite 
nominal. Some of the companies have sufficient orders 
taken earlier in the year to keep up active shipments. 

At last, a meeting of the representatives of the coal 
companies, for the purpose of forming a coal combina- 
tion, has taken place, This we saw coming several 





months ago, and drew attention to it ; but obstacles 
ca d prevented a meeting until yes- 
terday, when there were present, at the Coal and Iron 
Exchange, the following gentlemen : Geo. A. Hoyt, 
President of the Pennsylvania Coal Co.; Samuel 
Sloan, ‘President of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co.; Thomas Dickson, President of 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.; Franklin B. 
Gowen, President of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road Co.; E. W. Clark, President of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co.; Thos. A. Scott and A. J. Cassatt, 
President and Third Vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co.; and Robert H. Sayre and G. B. 
Linderman, representing the individual interests on 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


Asa Packer, President of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co., refused to attend the meeting, still holding to his 
often expressed views, that, as a common carrier, he 
had no right to enter into an arrangement to restrict 
business. He, however, spent the day in the office of 
his company, in the Coal and Iron Exchange, where 
he could consult with those who attended the meeting, 
and receive the legal advice of the attorney of his 
company. He expresses a willingness to act in har- 
mony with the other companies so far as his position, 
viewed from his own standpoint, will permit. 


Some time was also spent in deciding upon a satis- 
factory representation of the New Jersey Central 
Railroad Co., which, being in the hands of a receiver, 
could not be represented by the power in control. 
This was overcome by E. W. Clark representing this 
interest as President of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. 


Upon the whole the meeting appears to have been 
harmonious, having nothing on which a disagreement 
could be had, the time being spent in examining the 
credentials of those present with the view of having 
each interest responsibly represented. Messrs. Dick- 
son, Gowen, and Sayre were appointed a committee 
to report to a meeting to be held next Tuesday, a 
plan to regulate prices and production. In an- 
other column will be found a programme supposed to 
represent the views of Messrs. Gowen and Dickson, 
and which, therefore, probably represents the essential 
features of the plan which will be submitted at the 
meeting next week. Except in the matter of the 
guarantee fund, and in the fact that all coal except 
that used at the mines, and that shipped tosome foreign 
ports this plan differs little from that which governed 
the “late lamented” combinaton. With regard to 
these points there may be developed some difference 
of opinion among the representives of the companies, 
but it is more than probable that the proportions to 
be allowed to the several interests will prove the 
most difficult to arrange. Whether an acceptable 
division can be devised is a question which can only 
be determined at the meeting. It is quite certain, as 
we have many times stated, that the companies gen- 
erally are very anxious to effect some arrangement. 
And it is stated, though we do not guarantee the in- 
formation, that the banks, particularly the Phila- 
delphia banks, are pressing the companies forward 
into the arrangement with the hope of being able 
to unload the paper, more or less connected with the 
coal trade, with which they are loaded down. 
It is easy to see that the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, with its large bituminous coal interests, would 
be benefitted by astrong advance in price, but it is 
not apparent how such companies as the Reading can 
be other than injured by any arrangement which will 
so greatly restrict their tonnage, as this combination 
must do. The anthracite iron trade, and the many in- 
dustries depending on it will unquestionably be greatly 
injured, and the result of the higher prices will be to 
still further hasten the transfer of this great indus- 
try to the bituminous fields. Should the meeting on 
Tuesday result in the formation of a combination, it 
cannot ultimately be otherwise than disastruus to the 
greater portion of those going into it, and it will also 
prove most injurious to the trade itself, and the indus- 
tries depending on cheap coal for their prosperity. 


A combination would be used by the great stock 
jobbing ring to advance prices, and, if possible, to un- 
load on unwary investors. 

From what we have said, it will be seen that the 
prospects of combination are greater than at any time 
since the breaking up of the old one ; but there is 
nothing in the plan or in the condition of the trade to 


induce us to believe that, if made, it will be other than 
short-lived and disastrous to the trade. 

The production of anthracite for the week ending 
December 8 was 471,470 tons. as against 502,253 tons for 
the previous week, and 416,144 tons for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. The total production from Jan- 
uary 1 has been 18,812,874 tons, as against 17,063,658 
tons for the corresponding period of last year, show- 
in an increase of 1,749,216 tons this year. 


Bituminous. 
There is a report that 9,000 to 10,000 tons of Clear- 
field coal has been sold for export. With this excep- 
tion we learn of no business of importance. The 
Cumberland region has recovered from the distur- 
bance caused by the late heavy rains in that section, 
and is closing the year with liberal shipments. The 
decrease in business this year, as compared with 
the like period of 1876, has been 152,517 tons. The 
Clearfield region continues to do a very fair business, 
and up to November 30 had gained about as much as 
the Cumberland region lost, the actual gain being 
150,915 tons. 
New York. 
Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal. 

Domestic Gas Coals. 

At the Ship- 


Per ton of 2240 lb. ping Ports. 
Westmoreland and Penn. at Greenwich, 


Alongside 
in New York. 


a eee $4 70 $s 50 
- - at S. Amboy. 5 oo 5 50 
Kanawha at Richmond........... ..... 4 10 5 40 
Red Bank Cannel Pa. at Philadelphia... 8 oo 8 50 
Youghiogheny, Waverly Co., at Balt... 4 50 5 5s 
SP, TUM UN Ris sns00's.0 000. 560% o 0s 4 50 6 00 
Murphy Run, West Va., at Baltimore... 4 50 5 85 
Fairmount, West Va., ‘‘ - ee 5 70° 
Newburg Orrel, Md. - ” cae ee 6 00 
Cannelton Cannel, West Va............ .... 10 co 
- Splint ** at Richmond. 6 oo 7 00 
» Gas Coal at Richmond...... 4 00 5 65 
Peytona Cannel W. Va. at Richmond... .... 10 00 
Manufacturing and Steam Coals. 
Cumberland at Georgetown and Alex- 
eae eee 2 85@3 10 4 35@4 50 
Cumberland, at Baltimore............ 3 10@3 25 4 35@4 50 
Clearfield f. o. b. Canton, Baltimore..3 25@.. 4 35@4 50 


Clearfield ‘‘ Eureka” and * Franklin’’ at mines 

Per tON 2,000 ID.,...........ssseccressceseccecs 75¢.; f.0.b. 

Baltimore and Philadelphia per ton of 2,240 lb., $3.25 ; f.o.b. 
South Amboy, $4.25 ; alongside at New York, $4.50. 


Foreign Gas Coals. 


Sterling. Am. cur’cy 

Newcastle. at Newcastle-on-Tyne...... 8/6@10/6 5 50@ 6 00 
Live 1 House Orrel, at Liverpool... 25/ 13 00 
Ince Hall Cannel Pe 2 35/6 8 20 
<< as Cannel a eae 25/6 10@r10 59> 
Scotch Gas Cannel, at Glasgow, nominal, 25/ 7 50 

Gold 
Block House, at Cow Bay, N. S......... I 75 45° 
Caledonia, at Port Caledonia........... I 50 425 
GJace Bay, at Glace Bay................ 1 60 425 
Lingan, at Lingan Bay............... ; I 75 ade 
International mines at Sydney......... 175 45° 
Pictou, Vale mines, at Pictou.......... 2 00 470° 
Retail Prices 
Anthracite. 

? Per 2000 Ibs. Grate and Egg. Stove. Chestnut. 
Pittston coal, delivered .... ........ 450 $450 $4 50 
Lack. coal, delivered below sgth St. 4 oo 400 400 
*Wilkes-Barre, delivered............ 425 450 400 
*Lehigh and Locust Mountain, del’d. 4 25 450° 4 00 


* These prices are for coal delivered below Canal Street 
The prices for coal delivered above that point are soc. per ton 
more, 


Bituminous. 
Delivered, per ton of 2000 Ib. 
Liverpool House Orrel. $18 00 | American Orrel....... $11 00 
Liverpool House Cannel 18 oo | Red Bank Cannel..... 7 cf 
American = II 00 | Cumberland...... ees §=9 90 
Cannelt’n Block, or splintro oo 
Baltimore. Dec. 13, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. E. StaB_ER Jr., & Co. 
Wholesale Prices per ton of 2,240 lb. 
Hard White Ash. 
AFLOAT BY CARGO. 


Lump and Steamboat....$3 20 | Stove............... ... 
Broken......00+.. nace SM DE 6 65o canes eciecs % 2 
Pi ccd+ bkp anh os skeeennw 3 35 





In cars in dealers’ yards or on switch, 1sc. per ton additional 
Lykens Valley Red Ash. 


AFLOAT BY CARGO. BY RAIL IN CARS. 





| 
a ey 2). ae --$3 80 
EEE cee. eeeeeeeeeecer eens Td | re 3 80 
PE cnnvunedenk eacceken Se I ions e¥0pussnesceess 3 80 
SG ccna seginseosees ‘oi | Sees 3 40 
From wharf or yard to the trade, 6s5c. per ton additional. 
Boston. Tec. 8, 1877. 


Coal is firmer, on account of the talk of a new com- 
bination, but the feeling is somewhat feverish. Thurs- 
day the sales agent of the Philadelphia & Reading 
who was in this city, received orders to sell no more 
coal beyond this week ; and the same day the sales 
agent of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre received orders 
to advance prices 30c. per ton—from $2.85 f. o, b, New 
York to $3.15, . 
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Chattanooga, Tenn., Dec. 11, 1877. 


There has been very little activity displayed in the 
iron trade here since my last report. The only sales 
worthy of note are 50 tons charcoal foundry for New 
Orleans and 100 tons mill for the West. “The very 
unsatisfactory condition of the trade with the recent 
failures of Mullen & Mahoney and Evans, Dalzell & 
Co. at Pittsburg have caused unusual uneasiness 
among some of our furnaces reported losers by the 
above failures, and a determination to sell only for | 

cash is prevalent. 

Speciaily reported by J. F. James, dealer in pig 1ron, ores, etc 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry. ..$18 o0@19 oc 


Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Charcoal, No. 2 Foundry... 17 00@18 oo | 
Tenn , Ala and Ga. Charcoal, Gray Forge....... 15 00@16 ox 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Coke, No.1 Foundry........ 19 00@20 oo | 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 17 00@18 oc | 
Tenn , Ala. and Ga. Coke, Gray Forge............ 15 20/4,16 oc | 
Cha -oal or Coke, white and mottled............ 14 0o0@15 oc | 
‘Tenn , Ala. and Ga. Cold Blast (car wheel)... .... 22 001 28 00 
Old enils.......2.. 18 00@19 00 | Wrought scrap, 

Old cer wheels.. 16 c0@17 00| No. 2.......... 12 00 


Wrought scrap, 


! Cast scrap....... 10 00 
Be: Bis vcde nts 17 00 


| Muck bar....... 32 00@33 o» 
Tron Ores. 
Red Hematite (about 55 per cent. metallic iron) 

Be eee : 

Brown Hematite (about 5 


NON 
ww 


5 percent. metallic iron) 


Cincinnati, 0. Dec 11. 1877. | 


Specialiy reported by Messrs. TraBeER & AUBERY, commis 
sion merchants for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, etc. 


CHARCOAL. 





Iianging Rock No. 1 Foundry and Br ..¢23 00@23 50—4 mos | 


& 


TE ie 22 oof 


iene vvan weee --.7-4 Moe 

- Soft Silver Gray... ........ 21 00/422 0o—4 MOS 

“ef ERE Sa waked van o.oo batiuan 1 00(@ 20 00-~4 Mos 
Tennessee, No. 1 Foundry............... 22 oof ..—4 Mos 
= Pe ie ar = Seetaibeeen 21 00 ..--4 mos 

ss PR ecOCkteckwukvcn .s+e-+. 13 00@ig9 0o—4 MOS 


Ohio, No. 1 Foundry.............. -+. . 20 0%@29 50--4 MOS 


- 2  ~ . semheieeccensgaios sane 19 0Of@1g 50—4 MOK 

r SZ teen eeences Meni inpebe 18 00@18 50—4 mos 

. MUM tithe cote are cscbiesaccccece 18 o0@18 50—4 mos 
COKE. 

Ohio & W. Va. No. 1 Foundry......... . 21 00@22 co—4 MOS 
<4 id ae fod bobsuaciees 20 00@21 oo—4 MOK 
ea PF Brexeecesions : 18 00'@ 19 Co—4 MOF 

CAR-WHEEL. 
: . (Hecla, Vesuvius, |. 
ring ‘or 2§ ‘ 7 s 

Hanging Rock, C. B. } Jeffercon, Emma, (3° 0°@ ----—4 mor 

Maryland, “ Amherst & Cedar Pt. 37 oo@ -.—4 mos 

Missouri, Ot EE. i os.snc anne 31 oof ... —4 Mos 

Alabama, ™ ‘Wootstork.... <2... 32 00@, ....—4 MOK 

BLOOMS. 
NN a ti oo ere ee og ee fuk. 5 45 00@50 oo—cash, 
SCRAP IRON 
SE cu bhhas eseekesSbottdaiceukphawe was - 400.@ 45c— “* 
MY nc crdcchisiewili ckEDESe REO RS den 6249C.@ 1 co— * 
Columbus, O. Dee. 13, 18 77. 


Specially reported by Kinc, Gitpert & WARNER, dealers in 
Pig Iron and Ores. 


There is no improvement to note in the pig iron 
market. Some concessions in prices have been made 
on round lots of soft foundry iron. The usual time, 
four months, allowed on quotations. 


FOUNDRY IRONS, 


No. 1 as Rock Charcoal [aha esaeebbaunk $23 50 to 24 00 
ia ee ee een eakeanees 22 ov tO 22 50 
No. ? Hoc king Valley soft and strong frum pure 

eee ee 21 50 tO 22 00 
No. 2 Hocking Valley soft and strong from pure 

ME 5 cekcesesenksaeone ses 20 50 tO 21 co 
No. 3 Hocking Vallvy soft and strong from pure 

ON ea ae JQ 50 tO 20 co 
Na. = Amperionm MootOl ........6< occcnccccscces. . 20 50 tO 21 wo 
No. 1 Eliza, (Jackson County)................ 20 50 tO 21 00 
No. 1 Shawnee .... 
Es ine chan ae hb ss os Kokdnbbsienses 

MILL IRONS. 


SN NOIR ies spe een wse sane s naseeeeeeeenn 18 50 tO 19 oo 
Mottled and white neutral...................... 17 5° to 18 00 
SON NE No 635s pn ss pn ch san bh cs 05 een sees 17 5010 18 oo 


Mottled and white cold short.............. 10 50 tO 17 00 


Louisville, Ky. Dec. 11, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. GEorGE H. Huti & Co. 
The iron trade holds its own well at the beginning of 
the closing month of the year. . The demand for foun- 
dry grades holding the lead. There has been no quot- 
able change in prices. The usual time, four months, 
allowed on quotations below. 


FOUNDRY IRONS. 
No. 1 Ha ging Rock, Charcoal Seesekeacckbhe ...$23 00@24 





Sab Sas ww veh ata Sale ws Wee es 20 50 to 21 09} 
18 cotO19 0 | 


Hanging Rock......... 25@38 Assorted Bar Iron $2. rates. 
Cennessee.............+ 2630 No. 1 Wrought Se ‘Tap 8oc. ewt. 
Kentucky.......... - 2°@30 Heavy c ast 65 os 
Missouri.......-..+6 ee. 26430 Light o -. ~ 
Georgia..... 20430 Old ralls og 19 00 tO 20 a 
} Alabama, 26430 Olt car wheels. 17 00 to 18 oc 
| | White 

No. 1. | No.2. | Mill. | and 


| 


' 


| 


| 





oo 
No 0O(@,21 Co 
No. 1 Southern Charcoal 00@21 oo 
No. 2 7 “i 00(@20 co 
No. 1 Hanging Rock, Stonecoal and DORR cos né 20 004 22 00 
No. 2 OP ewig eee 19 00@20 00 
No. 1Southern Stonecoal and Coke ee peta s 19 00@20 co 
Mee el (ROR Ree wher 18 00@19 00 
TIN 66 ic ses dnmens s dened as acnus 20 001@22 00 
RN oO hica bebe 6o.06ER ESS BRS S Soe Ade aR Se 18 00@I19g 00 

MILL IRONS. 
No. 1 Charcoal, Cold-short and Neutral.......... 18 50@19 50 
No. 1 Stonecoal and Coke, Cold- short and Neutral 18 00@ 18 50 | 
No. 2 en 17 50@18 00 
No. 1 Missouri and Indiana Red-short.......... 21 00(@22 00 
White and Mottled, Cold-short and Neutral...... 15 00@16 00 
CAR-WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. 

Hanging Rock. and Cold Blast........... +s see 34 00@38 00 
Atepams ent Georg cine c cece ence cen 2= 00/@, 53 00 
Kentucky Cold- BREE KE ohn bl atagec cy 25 20@33 vo 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Dec. 11 
Specially reported by A. H. CHiLps 


4 mos, ; 4 Mos. 
No. I FE ‘dry. «++. .$21 00@22 00] Mottled & White .$16 50@18 00 
ahansioda i 20 Do@2i oo} Hot blast C’coal. 21 00@25 00 


ony: Forge.. 18 o0@20 sc|Cold ** 


| 
| 


i 


' e . . 
|/remained inactive and dull. 


| $26,991,404; increase this year, 


Richmond, Va. Dec. 12, 1877. 
Specially reported by Asa SNyDER, Esq. 

There is very little doing in pig iron. It is im- 
probable thata revival will take place for the next 
six or eight weeks. Prices continue firm at quotations. 
v irginia Cc old Blas tc harcoal Piz g Tron, cold short .. $20 to $ef 


= neutral ... . 28to 3 
a Warm * - ee Ue io euw. 6 eee Re 
i UR Ta oc din basa styaees baka eee oto 22 
“2 Paekeht sanend kins <anocaahn wees 19 to 23 
See Owens. v0ce0 ees cresecocer. 1010 

Coke West Va. + X.......<.00 22990 2 
Be O'ssceceens. 5 GERD OF 

St. Louis, Mo. Dec. 11, 1877. 


specially reported by Mes=rs SPOONER & Coiurns, Commission 
Avents for all kinds of Iron. 
Pig won is growing a little dull. Prices remain about 
the same although large lots of iron can be bought at 
lower prices than our quotations. Very few of our 
furnacee are in blast, and the present prospect indi- 
‘ates an early advance in Missouri irons. There is 
but little cheap “fissouri iron in the market, and when 
the supply fails to meet the demand the price must go 
up. 
COLD BLAST CHARCOAL—ALL NUMBERS. 








| |Mottl’d 


Missouri stone coai..... 
sad charcoal.... 
Tennessee charcoal. nes 
Tenn. coke very soft and 
strong 





Alice Hanging Rock coke.. 
Quinnimount, W.Va., coke 








METALS. 
New York, FrmpAy EVENING, Dec. 14, 1877. 
The metal market has been exceedingly quiet, but 
this is not unexpected for this time of the year. 





Gold Coin.—The price of gold has ranged from 
10234 to 1033s and closed at 1027s. 


Bullion.—The sale by the English Government 


|}on Wednesday of a very large amount of India bills at 
| a rate below the parity of silver caused a marked de 


cline in the latter in London. The market opened at 
544d, and closed at 53% @ 53°<d, where it has since 
As our production of 
silver cannot be estimated above $40,000,000 per an 


! . . a 
num and the capacity of our mints more than $30.000,- 


ooo, we will probably have a surplus of $10,000,000 to 
ship abroad,to be added to the very large amount which 
theGerman Government will supply. The future of 
the silver market is quite certain to depend on the 


| East India demand no matter which of the pending 
| schemes our congress may enact into law. 


Under the 
present aspect of the India market we do not therefore 
see much prospect of an advance in siiver. The price 
of silver here is 116%, 

Daily Range of Silver in London and New York per oz 




















| | New Lon- | New 
| London. | York. don. |York. 
Date. —_— Date i—— 
| Pence (Cents Pence ‘Cents 

Dec. 8..6<s01 8 ey 1 82...2.0 oe 50% 117 
+ £0. 5200) SSM 117 Pra (Mp Fuca atoe 53% 34 (116% 
ws EE os wane 8 |} 517 taal Caaee sa oie = 1° 

ened uaensnaReec con 





BULLION SHIPMENTS, 


November, Eureka Cons. Nevada 
- Chollar Potosi os 
- Martin White ig ‘ 
“ Alps * .. 31,300 00 
$s Tybo Cons. = .- *74,591 O00 
s Standard ce .. %67,444 00 
. Idaho (G. V.). .Califernia.. 43,826 00 
December 1. Endowment, e vs 2,200 00 
es Utah ee 5,500 00 
* 7 soins from 1st to 3cth inclusive. 
* sth to 26th = 


iow « Jacket Gold and Silver Mining Co.—The 
| bullion yield of this company, from the date of its 
location in 1863 to the present time, it is stated, 
| amounts to $14,372,172. 

The San Francisco treasure exports forwarded via 
railroad compare as follows for the first 11 months of 
| 1876 and 1877: Totals, 1875, 45,600,513: 1877, %52,- 
582,800. The shipments of gold coin overland, by ex- 
| press, for the first 11 months, from January 1, 7, 
comparesas follows: Totals, 1776, $19,788,660; 1877, 
7,202, 744- 

The Oregon treasure aiphele San Francisco for | 
the first 11 months of 1876 and 1877 were: Totals, 
1876, gold dust $460,545; gold coin $828,818, For 1877, 
gold dust, $399,702; gold coin, 903,743. 

The Carson City “Mint Coinage for the month o 


Western 38 co@40 oe | November amounted to $167,000, 


ree 
EEE 








Sopper.—We are reported sales of 200,000 Ibs. of 
opper, at 1734¢. to 177¢c., while there is a rumor of a 
sale of 50,000 Ibs. at 175sc. We are also reported a 
sale of 100,000 to 200,000 Ibs. futures, at 18!4c. Cable 
ulvices to-lay report an advance in London, Chile 
3ars being quoted at £66, and Wallaroo £75. Best 
elected is reported to be at £75, but this we are un- 
ible to confirm. The last copper has arrived by water 
‘rom Lake Superior. 

Vin.—This article has been exceedingly quiet and 
weak. In London the price declined to £66 for 
Straits, but had recovered at the close to-day to £67 
os, at which price it was firm. On the r2th inst. the 
juotation at Singapore was $19.50, with exchange at 
is. Prices in this market are for the moment nominal. 
We quote Straits, 153<c. to 16 c. gold; L& F, 15%e.: 
Refined, 1534; Banca, 18¢e. 

Tin Pliates.—These have been very quiet, and 
we unchanged in price. We quote in gold, per box, 
is follows: Charcoal Tins, $6.25 to $6.37'4, and Ternes, 
36; Coke Tins, $5.50, and Ternes, $5.37%4. 

Lead.—We are reported sales of about 100 tons at 
ge. to 4.60c., mostly at the lower price. The market 
it the close is 4! sc. 

Spelter and Zine.—Spelter is quiet at 53; to 6c. 
Sheet Zinc continues to be quoted at 7%<c. to 7c 

Antimony.—Cookson’s is quoted at 13c., and 
Hallett’s at 12c., gold. 


Quicksilver. —The San Francisco Commercial 
Herald of December 6 says : 

“The State’s production seems to be falling off, and, 
by reason of lessened receipts, leading holders are firm 
in demanding 47%4c., although several invoices have 
been placed for export during the week at 45c.@46c. 
Ther e are some Mexican orders here unexecuted. The 

Cily of Peking carried to Hongkong only 300 flasks. 
The market at the close shows signs of an upheaving 
in values. 

“The Quicksilver exports by sea for the past week, 
und since the ist of January, were as follows: 


Flasks. Value. 

ee Pantha e 4 $14,120 
Previously in November....... 3,489 123,454 
Totals since November 1... 3,889 137,574 
Previously since January 1.... 41,318 — 1,459,300 
Totals since January 1,1877. 45,207 1,596,874 
Totals same period 1876.... 38,964 1 557,490 
Increase this year........... 6,243 39,. 34 


Our receipts of this article for eleven months com- 
pare with 1876 as follows : 


Gissssshsekachsonnss SO Se eee. 
1877 65,162 ** 


Increase this year. 7,615 ‘ 
Our exports by sea for November, 1876-7, are as fol- 
OwWws: 
1876....Flasks....3,596....V alue. oo+ $143,271 
CTF. ck | sose, SR ERS 
Salt Lake Ore and Metal Market. 
Sat LAKE Crry, UtTan, December 14. 1877. 
| Argentiferous Lead (Base Bullion).—$40 to $42 per 
| ton for lead; $1.17 to $1.18 per ounce for silver: $20 
: ounce for gold. The quotations for silver are 
| 


based upon the silver contents in the lead of 80 to 120 
ounces per ton of 2,000 Ib. 


Ore and bullion shipments from Salt Lake during 
week ending Dec. 1, 1877: 
BULLION. 
Consignor. Consignee. Ib. Totals. 
Smelting Works 


Germania ....... : Omaha iSivees eee 


Lt. ee rr 43,875— 128,219 
Morgan...........Penn’a L. OO.'...00. 43,068. 

POUND. <c6ksAeunas bee seee173,032.. 
Telegraph........ o ic nis o's DEBS 
PROB ic sovssceeus = cnsuee aes 

ii OE ree = sees 20,604. 466,979 
PANGOS....060050<0 Cook & Co., Chie. >< 5,908... 

ree .. 63,346— 84,741 
- 679,939 
| ORE. 

| Consignor. Consignee. Ib. Totals. 
ConklinSampl. Ww. Omaha paaaass eS 


Spanish Mine.... «eee ee 6154, 700—177, 300 
Lead ere Sacramento, Cal.... 44,000— 
- ...- 88,000—132,000 
Hilliard 


Yosemite aes 
Carbonate “ .... .++++++210,600, .210,600 


519,900 
Waterman bullion not reported since last reports. 
Contract for 30 cars is being filled to B. & G., New 
York, and held here. 


Mr. J. B. Meader, under date of the 8th inst., gives 
| the following statement of bullion shipments: 
Pounds. 
Shipments of base bullion for No- 
WONT. oss sh.ce sabe Souwecuneac ed 4,277,889 
Shipments of base bullion for 10 


| 
| ee eee em 40,033,999 





Total for 1x months. i..5 56505 44) 311,888 





ern 





Decemperi5, 1877.] 
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RING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


COAL TRANSPORTATION AND GENERAL MINING STOCKS. 



































{ 
| | 
| SHARES. ASSESSMENTS. DivipENDs. | Hienest anD Low . QUOTATIONS PER SHARE IN 
Name and Location of | feet on} Capital |——————— - a | Seen 
Company. "vein. | Stock | et ele $$ | 
| | ota Date and Total | Than | | SaLEs 
| Par! jovie | ‘otal Rate Dec. 8. |Dee. 10. ‘Dec °C, 12 . IDe , 
| No. Val. = to snes per | paid to |Last Dividend. per! __ | a6, ae a ae eae ee 
| | | , a 12 iare of last. date. , Mes ta —- | —- 
it ti a ace ce sac lu.fuju|olajoju|o}m| oo} my L| 
————$$|»_ —— —-- - — |- — | —-| | scoheapert ting: taaeeaeia ti -|—-'—_- | —_ 
Coal Stocks. | 3 | $ Mo.| Yr..Amt.)  § | Mo. r. hin i ge | 
Conadl. Coal...:.....% Md, | 20 é | \ | | 
Del. & H. Canal,......|Pa. oe pio ie en ee cake pags Spranies ‘Jan. Les 2410 | .- | Se 5 oe | | 
Del., Lac. & W.RR....| Pa. 26,200,000 524,000 | 50 ge FR | 38. S2r,10g AUG. |1870, 4 | 9 | 52, 49% 52% 5098| 52 5054 5236 ‘soi st saig's 116} 50 ° 54 
Lehigh C. & Nav...... |Pa. so aaihieanl adloss | oe feo bee July 187€, 2) 5 |5134'5034 517% 5084 51% 503g ,514/ a9 | 148 “is Sl i? a 
ae ee -- eee ae) el 8 floceclcee[ecase Nov. |1876) 136) 548) 19 (18% 1039) 19 19 |1854| 19 (18% 135; iteig seaciaess| 362 
Maryland Coal.. (3 aie ee ey dee reeeaiseiinescs ct. 11877 | 40 34 40 od a 4,024 
N. iy ia — sees. seen | ~ fetter eens lene dan.. 1896 % ay a eee He 4t 40% 4% 40% 40% 4036 407 en 750 
\ta. 600, i en Me oles cbeones : 7 | ss 2 botee st cons 
Penna. Coal. SOE yo ‘Pa. <aamnel etaaee | ..90 ores rey pare 2% 2%) 14k 1354 114.14 ind 1374|1334} 3 aig ddelaaie 13 1,171 
Pennsylvania RR..... \Pa. | 68,870,200|1,377,404 | 50] * Now 1877| 3 | 32 | | \ a ea 
13775 ) aaaa 
Phil. & Read. RR..... ‘Pa. | 34,278,175; 685,563 pa x eee ea a 1877 at 8 13134 3t}y 31% 31 315 8 3113154 3134 3ilg ‘31h 32 i€1% 36,120 
ree ils acl: itn hme aie ‘“ 8 1636 |177%4 10% 16% 1634| 1654|1646'163411574 1034/1634) 36,417 
| { | | i i | , 
General Mining Stocks. | | cS: $e" 7 | | 
| ' | | i 
Alpha Cons. 6. 8..... | Nev. ; b Ries | Pores | 
AMBTICOR, «....0000000001 Colo. 7 | Gee a oa -— ne thy home eae cased 2: : 15 1S 13% 13% | 
m. F eoccccccce i 6 | SST sete ee 10,000 Vec, 877\ o: 2 sly y , ew aes i ae +: *- oe 450 
Aun. Bing, @..-----00-/Gol0.| 300 | | Goo,coo) Sone | tof tae nos a Ai 18770110 12 | SYA.) SMa SIH Sik) Sia] 544) «| sh6| SK) 5%) 59%, 6 420 
Bertha & Edithe..... Vir. hes a00 aon pent i = a a Sept |1877) 100 15,397,200, Apr. |1876 $1 00 12 | -- or pes baa ; ge al < 3,2¢0 
r \° 9500, 50, ; 10 ee oe, Eee a eel. . Pee eet Soak Sen bea 300 
ne | ae ee ees me, gee er * oo 8) 4c) 4 «| | | 46) = | 40) 30) 48) -- | 6,200 
Bobtail Tuunel,@....|Colo.| -THO30} 997,32 5] reeset neeleoees a | Sad pre ee 
. ’ | ‘ 100,000} 20,000 5 6,000! July |1873, 0 30 = De } | D came ada 
Hallion, G. 8:..-2+...<.} Nev 1/| sa,c00,000} © ek lemeel « < 20,000 Dec..|1876 ..... fe siete Lao 
Caledonia, G.8....... Nev. wr 10,000,000 aon a ee Oct. tee a, MaSEe * Paha lan : | i. 
ina. ¢. 6...) Nev. , peony . oe) 11435,000) a | ssksshoeathetead sect Ot ‘ bse | \ -: 
Cuollar Potosi, 6. 8... |Nev. Be ee a | 100 cer: oleceelecees 20.520,00¢ Nov. 1877, 2 00! 74 x z = | | | } $00 
Cleveland, G......... bay <a 950.000| oo 100) 1,505, 000 1877; 3 00 3,080,000! Feb..'1872, 1 00) 12 | - ; 
Cons.Hercules & Roe. |Colo. | 16,500 |  1,000,000| anaes ee hook es oy hapesese locisiel coans | | .. | 738 ae ee 
Cons. Imperial, @. 8..|Ney. 468 | 50,000,000] 00,000 Lostmepo ace | Jett pal ar 
Con.N. Slope & E.C.'T. Colo. | 15,000 | 500,000] | ae si pees (ae 6h eu fteerPareak ac da | 7" | ae 
Cons. Virginia, @.8../Nev. | 710 | Peet, a ek liane rlcsardteesa) peste Jee seabo nes bee hs s 5 A aac : \ 
fale as. Nev 720 | St:o00,000 Seoon | 100] 474 Goo) dune 1873| 3 00. 34,5€0,000/NOv |1877, 2 00| 24/246 es he pee 68 haa ce 
Crown Point, 6, 8 - Nev. | Z. | Pr ses 4,900 | 100 243,840 S ar./1873) 1 00 78,000 May./1865! 8 %4| &%' 6% ol, 63% 67 Teh saat. ¢ io 
Douglas eee cceesceeces \Colo | 21.000 << caencaaee! ee nc 1573 37°" (1877) 1 00 11,588,000 Jan.. 1875 2 oo 24 / aoe ! ae 84 #7 fa ad 2 €co 
Staton 2.e5. a i a rom 100 PO pee age a Beans Patna be. fs ; 1. ey Pst 200 
Eureka G. Mg. @..... ‘Cal? + a! oe — 100 100,000) ay 11876) 1 00, 1,300,000 Oct. |1877 son 6 40 \2g%4 39 sak pe es Lee | aces 
Exchequer, a, \Nev = aed . 100 oo! eléices Joceee Ce Aug. 1877 2 ae. : oo 39,2 7 oe ae | | ee ) 500 
Gould and Curry, ¢. 8. \Nev. ~ —— = 100} 280,000 aoe! 1876 oe 2... “1. epee ay, . par pares 4 «p | ee a 
Granville Gold........ \N. Cl ese eons, wrens | 100 <n [1877| 1 00, 3; 826, 800! Oct. 11870! 10 00 i ea ers i jel i 
Hale & Norcross, @. 8.'Nev. | 400 | 11,200,000| 112,000 ml lOct. 11899 saa Pe As iam + fe Po Poe Peet ee 300 
Henry Tunnel........| (Nev. | ae aed” Meee \ 160 2,93 41000 | 77| 1 so 1,598,000 Apr. 1871, 5 00 12 12% Ls 12 | +: | a 12%} ees 
Bukill, @.8........-. \Colo. | 37288 | 14000,000! 100,000 | 2 ee beac cae i eather leashes es (Peta wen he =i 
Julia Cons., G. 8...... Nev. | 3,000 | 31,000,000] 110,000 re ems gree 110,000 Dec../1877; 0 10, 12 | ig ok sod Ps 
Justice, @ “apnea 2,100 10,500,000 105, oe ae Oct. } tea ct. Ape | | bs i ok ae ss a 
tanta a ee poy ’ pe saunanel sae 100; 2,027.50¢ on ped 2 00 Fe 3 SON eae ee oo 
Kossuth, @.8..... ... : 000,000) 30,000 | 1c) 270,020|Dec..|1874) 1 00 1,252,000 Mar. [18701 5 oc 6! s| 3 sea hay hae tees 
LAGIOUED 5.655.050.0050 Golo | -_ canned aca ia ,200) Ang. a si : She | oa 7 | — > | : 5% aon 
Leopard, L. G. 3....... \Nev, | 1, | {000,009 ery Say! les ae ee: sts] ese fees Bixee. 24¢ a4ei .. | 26€! age} 28e} 26c! ob senec “ees 
Lucerne Mining...... \Colo pe a _—. 100 100.000 uly. 1877] 59°, 162,500 Dec.. \1876 © 50 4 24¢} | 26¢ 24C) 28e) 26cl 34e z0cl 36C 32¢ 11,500 
. ° ’ ’ ’ | . rol = o™._—s Ja ceeefeceedooees a } } «- ms } os. an ee 
Mariposa, preferred. |Cal. "| 44-387 | 5,000,000) 50,000 | roo|_14425,000/ NC 1877) ¥ 00 pereners he pp pt es ne 
Memphis Colo ype Rae —— roo! 1,425,000! une }1877| 1 oo! eiprhcay is ee [ce | Siebes | aa 
sewesceccccee | 00,000 | { * j } oe o2 S Sei steve Ear md 3 | } oi | 
iooemee, Decree Mass. ae sonenl ana = * pesto pear ee tie Nesebs 2a0] 8 a | Soap Sere Sw oe 400 
+ eagle ewmonee Nev. 100,800 | 100! 1£1.440) Atg.| 1873 in sane e¢../1877) © 10 12 ‘3 -; ps] “ Rieter 2 ee 
cee cccccccccccs 000! | | se2 *[ beets cee } ° 1673; - ) j | a 
Ds 2. SO, G0. <8 Colo scaaiend 1,000,000 eae Es * ey pee ere 125,c0e Dee..|1877| 0 25) 10 | 7% | 734! 7%8| 7% 7% | 74 j a} ad at ad i a 
Northern Belle, s..... Nev 1,600 5,000,000! 0,000 ( aS wees ep ae 20.000) Mar.|1877| 0 20 | 2%! 2t4| 2% 2% 2% ahi : Ba my poy} 7% ; 15,960 
Ontario. ...........- Utah poses nc love: a Vie areata: 1,400,000, Oct. |1877| 1 00, .. | wee et S| 2%) 24| 2%) 24) 3,400 
Ophir, 6.8...........- Nev “6rs ee eee oo lead oo 850,000! ec..|1877| 1 go 6 |20%! .. | 30 leg | -. | =. | 20 ja8Klagie! 29 j20ks! |. — 
MALE, G. Bees seeseeee c } - : . < a | S 9 % . 
a. ee 7 10,000,000 10,000 | aa ee eee . rt 1,394,400) Mar. 1864| 4 00 | a oa 9 fs ais “ee #5355 
eae a aee ev. 8 Tas In dele Sess ee | | | se fiee | ee ede 
Overman, a: ...:".--|Nev. | iio | sikeane, 38yoo | oo) ssiz.88o\NOv B77) 3.00 0.) ad Pls dad ssl sdglepe stale tg 
Quicksil. preferred... “iCal. | $500 4ant.gel ’ 10) ee Qe - eres faawerdew Pewee OM oii wad oc bao ee tao era = 
common ...| “ acres. 708, 00 | 100. | j | te . *: Pe 1 ag 33 call Bae 
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“eA dividend ‘of 3% per cent, was declared on the preferred stock of this Co. in July, 1877. 
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Ontario Silver Mining Co.—The production of this | 
company, from the rst to the 7th inclusive, was 26 
bars, having an assay value of $43,721.54. 

Idaho Silver Mining Company of Utah.—We note 
an auction sale of 60oshares of the stock of this com- 
pany during the week at 15c per share. 

Assessments and dividends.—The Gold Hill News 

ublishes the following table of the mines listed on the 
SS Francisco Stock Board, which have levied asssess- 
ments and declared dividends: 





Names. Location. Assessments Dividends. 
Washoe...... Nevada. ...$44,808,182 $100,020,700 
California.... California. 1,094,100 2,586, 500 
White Pine.. Idaho. 1,540,661 31,999 
Idaho........ Ne vada 3,426,000 575,000 
Tuscora and 

Cornucopia + 388,000 262,500 
Ely District.. sp 2,031,000 4,432,500 
Miscellaneous 2,380,250 2,135,000 

IE ng cheuoeaesusmanwe $55,578,103 $110,044,199 


It will be seen that the dividends are nearly double 
the assessments. 

California Gold and Silver Mining Company.—45 
shares of the stock of this company, dividend on, 
were sold in Philadelphia on the 12th inst. at $30.75 
per share, currency. 

Gas Stocks. 
New York, Fripay Evenine, Dec. 14, 1877. 


Gas stocks are very dull, and with the exception of 
a decline of $5 per share in the Peoples of Brooklyn 
the list is unchanged. 

The Old Trenton, N. J., Gas Co.—We note the 
statement that this company has bought up the new 
city company, and will advance prices. 

oston Gas Co.—We note a recent auction sale of 
gshares of the stock of this company at from $805 to 
$8074 per share. 

Lighting the Streets of New York.—The Gas Com- 
mission, consistin ig of the Mayor, Comptroller, and 
Commissioner of Public Works, met at 2 o’clock in the 
office of the latter to-day “nd made the following 
awards of contracts for ligh..ns the public lamps for 
the four months ending Apri 30, 1878 : To the New 
York Gas Company, for the 3,085 lamps, south of Grand 
street, at $6.00 each for four months. To the Manhat- 





ten Gas Company for the 6,600 lamps between Grand 
and Thirty-fourth streets, at $6.90 each. To the Me- 
tropolitan Gas Company for 3,820 lamps being a por- 
tion of the lamps between Thirty-fourth and Seventy- 
ninth streets, at $6.90 each. To the New York Mutual 
Gas Company for 586 lamps, a portion of the lamps 
between Thirty-fourth and Seventy-ninth streets, at 
$8.00 each. To the Yonkers Gas Light Company, 
for the seventy-two lamps at Riverdale, Twenty-fourth 
ward, at $12 each. The awarding of contract for 
lighting between Seventy-ninth street and Harlem 
River, was laid over for future consideration. 





It is estimated that the saving to the city under 
these awards for the corresponding period of 1877 will 
amount to about $60,000 


New York Gas Company.—One hundred shares of 
the stock of this Company were sold at auction cur- 
ing the week at from $120 to $121 per share. 

‘anhattan Gas Company—sq4 shares of the stock 
of this company were sold at auction during the week 
at from 210 to 2104 per cent. 

Citizens’ Gas Company of Brooklyn.—Forty-seven 
shares of the stock of this company Were sold at auc- 
tion during the week at 85 per cent. 

The Richmond, Va., Gas Bo. and the Treasury Dept. 
—The Treasury Department having refused to pay the 
penalty of 5 per cent. levied by this company on 
account of the failure of the department to pay the 
bill for gas furnished the public buildings in that city 
within five days from the end of the month, the com- 
pany has shut off the gas in the Custom House ; but 
the collector reports he has made provision for lighting 
it otherwise, and that no inconvenience or interrup. 
tion to public business has been experienced. Had the 
company been willing to transmit a receipted bill, 
payment could have been made within the time 
prescribed ; but it refused to receipt for the amount 
due until it had been actually paid, which occasioned 
the delay on the part of the department. 


The following list of Companies in New York and vicinit 
are corrected weekly by Grorce H. Prentiss, Broker an 


Dealer in Gas stocks, No. 30 Broad street. N. Y. i 




















Dividends. Quotat’ns 
Companies inNew] Capital ; : 
York and vicinity.| Stock. | P#- nj A™-\nate oflpia las'd 
__| am. jlast. last. cee | 
Mutual, N. Y..... 5,000,000/$ 100] 10% | 244/Oct. ’77| 92 | 95 
** Gold Bonds} 90,000},000} 7% | 33¢|Feb. °77|100 [103 
Pe POUR nsec 4,000,000] ....| 10% | 5 |Nov ‘77/120 [124 
Metrop. * ...... 2,500,000] 100] 10% | 5 |June’77\131 |133% 
< ** Certf.|1,000,000] ....] 7% | 3 “" “lee fog =f 
e ** Bonds} 500,000]1,000] 7% | 3 «  lI0o2 | — 
Meriem ** «2... 1,850,000] 50} 8% | 344|Aug.’77| 95 /|100 
Pn wicces 4,000,000] 50]....¢} 5 |Nov 77/210 |215 
Brooklyn, B’klyn.|2,000,000} 52) 15% | 5 |duly '77|165 |175 
Nassau, *‘ ««+|1,000,000] 25]....¢| 4 |July '77| 80 | 85 
es * Certf.| 700,000/1,000] 7% | 33¢|July 77) — |1or 
People’s, ‘* —....|1,000,000} 10]....$| 344/July ‘76) 20 | 40 
iy ** Certf.| 300,000]1,000] 7% | 33¢|July ‘77| 80 | 85 
’ “ B'ds | 325,000] ....| 7% | 3. |Feb. °77| 96 |r0o 
Metrop. “ . ..../1,000,000] 10] 5% | 244)Nov °77| 65 | 70 
Wer .....- 1,000,000] 50] 10% | 24|July’77\/t17 | 123 
ws ** Certf.|1,000,000} ....| 7% | 33¢|duly °77|100 |102 
Citizen’s ** ......|1,200,000} 20}....$| 4 |Jam. °77| 80 | 85 
= ** Certf.| 320,000]1,000] 7% | 344)Oct. °77| 97 |100 
Se ee 750,000} 20!10%| 5 jJuly ’77/160 | — 
Cent. Westch.N.Y| 466,000] 50) 7%| 4 |duly’77| 75 | 85 
aaa CU 295,000] 50] 7% | 35¢|Oct.°77| — | 95 
Municipal, N.Y..\1,500,000| 100].....|....|.-...+.. 85 |100 








¢ Paid irregularly. 
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CHAS. D. COLSON, 


108 & 110 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRE BRICK 


‘* Savage,”’ “‘ Jersey,” Laclede,” ** Scioto,” ** W. Va.,” ete., 
etc., for Blast Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Steel Works, Smelting 
and Refining Works, Zinc Works, Lime and Cement Kilns, etc. 


Blacklead Crucibles, Retorts, &c.; Hydraulic Cements. 


Gas Retorts and Settings. 


Special shapes of Fire Brick, for any purpose, made to 
order from patterns or drawings. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


Engraving Process. 


an 


ope 
oe 


Perfect Substitute for Wood Cuts. 
| SUBSCRIBERS 


Rint ata el 





i Newspaper & Book 
SS secie ae 


State where you saw this 





TO THE 


ENGINEERING AND | 
| MINING JOURNAL 


Can be supplied with convenient 


FILE COV ERS 


At the following Prices : 
gion te ch Kat atid Sala meee tenes At this Offices 
1.50 By Mail (including postage) 
All orders should be accompanied by the Amount. 
Scientific Publishing Co., 
27 PARK PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 


| P.O. Bor, 4404. 
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ASSAY OFFICE, 
PHYFE & WATERS, 
17 John Street, New York. 
Oldest Estat lished in the City. 


Low Rates for Assaying of Ores in specimen or large 
quantities. 


HENRY. MAURER, 
_.. Fire Brick, Tiles, and Blocks; 
CUPOLA BRICK FOR 
McKenzie’s Patent Cupola & Others. 
CLAY RETORTS. 


Superior Fire Clay‘by the Ton oriCargo. 


WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
Office & Depot, 418 to 422 East 23d Street, N. Y. 


For sale, Fine Gold and Silver; also, Fine Copper for alloy. 


Xx 
Metaline Bushed Blocks, 


Mint value given for Gold and Silver. Assays 
made of Gold and Silver Bars and Ores. Jewel- 
er’s Sweepings Smelted. All Assays warranted. 





A NATIONAL STANDARD. 











Webster's Unabridged. 


3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
10,000- Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


Four Pages Colored Plates. A Whole Library 
in Itself. Inyaiuable ip any Family, 
And in any School. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 


Warmly indorsed by 


Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whit- 
tier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, H. Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, more than FIFT + 
College Presidents, and the best American and European 
Scholars. 

Contains ONE FIFTH more matter than any other, the 
smaller type giving much more on a page. 

Contains 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as many as 
any other Dictionary. : 

{ (= LOOK AT the three pictures of a Sutp, on page 
1751,—these alone illustrate the ae of more than 100 
words and terms far better than they can be defined in words. | 

More than 30,000 copies have been placed in the pub- 
lie schools of the United States. 

Recommended by 32 State Superintendents of Schools, 
and more than 5O College Presidents. 

Has about 10,000 words and meanings not in other Dic- 
tionaries. 

Embodies about 100 years of literary labor, and is several 
years later than any other large Dictionary. 

The sale of Webster's Dictionaries is 2O times as great as 
the sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 


“* August 4, 1877. The Dictionary used in the Government 
Printing Office is Webster’s Unabridged.” 





These Blocks are especi:lly adapted to Mining, Coal 
Hoisting and Quarry work, ‘They wre run entirely 
capable of sustaining the heaviest loads, hoisted at quick 
speed, without danger of breaking down. 

Some of these bushings longest in use show no perceptible 
wear of either bush or pin. 
superior to any in the market. 


BAGNALL & LOUD, Sole Manufacturers, 


Under exclusive license from American Metaline Co. 


FRANK BALDWIN, Agent, 
81 Reade Si., New York, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHAMPION VENTILATOR,» 


For Coal 








and other Mines, Buildings, 


Vessels etc. 


Will either exhaust air from, or force it into the Mine as 
required. Capacity, 50 to 500,000 cubic feet of air per minute, 
according to size, requiring but one horse-power for each 
10,000 teet. This Ventilator, with its Engine, comes much 
cheay er than any other Fan and Engine, now in use, of the 
same capacity. Several of these Veptilators are in successful 
operation. Send for circular. Award granted at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Grvups 1 and 20. 


Is it not rightly claimed that WEBsTER is 


‘THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 


S. SMITH, Esq.. ato Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC 
JACKS AND PUNCHES 


FOR 


Raising Heavy Weights 


PUNCHING IKON, Etc. 











HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
MACHINERY FOR POLISHING AND 
BUFFING METALS, 


On hand and made to order. 
Second-Iland Hydraulic Presses Bought 
and Sold. send for Circular. 


E. LYON & CO.., 


No. 470 Grand Street. New York City. 
T.H. Watson. F. H. Stintman. 


<ICHARD DUDGEON, 


No, 21 Columbia Strect, New York, 
Maker and Patentee. 


Iydrantic Jacks and 
Punches, Rollers, 


Caveat Sept. 6, 1870 

Trade Mark, Jan, 2:. 1872. 
Priority Aug. 28, 1872. 
Patented March 17, 1874. 


Latented Dec. 12, 1872. 
fatented Oct. 8, 1873. 
dutented Dec. 24, 1872. 
Patented Sept. 30, 1873. 


BLASTING IN MINES & QUARRIES. | 


Safe, Reliable and Economical. 






» 
E Lyon. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MINERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY, 
_ St. Olair, Schuylkill County, Pa. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


NEW LINE. 


ROUND BROOK ROUTE 
FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 

Ferry Station in New York, Foot of Liberty Street, North 
River, commencing November 26, 1877. Trains leave New 
York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. @.m., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30. 12 p.m., and at 4 p.m. for Trenton. 

Leave Philadelphia from station North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Third and Berks Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 11:30 a M., 1330, 
5:30, 12 p.m. 

Leave Trenton for New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:30 &.M., 
12215, 2:15, 4:10, 6:15 P.m. 

Pullman Drawing Room Cars are attached to the 9:30a.m , 
1:30 p.m. trains from New York ; to the 7:30a.m., 1:30 p m. 
trains from Philadelphia. 

SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave New York and Philadelphia at 
9:30 &.M., 5:30, 12 p.m. Leave Trenton at 10:22 a.m., 6:10 p.m. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty Street, Nos. 529 and 944 
Broadway, at the principal hotels, all offices of the Krie Rail- 
was in New York and Brooklyn, and at No. 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn. Baggage checked from residence to destination. 

H. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


AND 


Direct Ac ing Steam 
Hairmers, 
Communications by letter 


tion. 
CN ctaR WIEELS OR 
CRANE PINS wsde 


andor 


J.RIETHMANN & CO., 


C. rner 15th and Larimer Streets, Denver, Colo., 


Wholesale Dealers in Drugs. 


Importers of Assaying Materials and Apparatus. 


x 


dry, without the use of oil, grease or other lubricants, and are | 


These bushings are guaranteed | 


Address FRANCIS MURPHY, C. E.. Patentee; or JOSEPH 


Tube Es panders, | 


ge will receive prompt atten- | 
JACKS FOR PRESSING | 


te 


We have in stock English Scorifiers and Crucibles, our own 
importation from the Patent Plumbago Crucible Co., Battersea, 
—o Black Lead, Crucibles, Bone Ash, Cupel Molds, 
and Glassware. Chemically Pure Acids, etc., etc. Prices 
reasonable, and prompt attention to all orders intrusted to us 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


IS THE GREAT 


TRUNK LINE AND MAIL ROUTE 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It traverses the most interesting portions of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, and unites by unbroken tracks all the princi- 
| pal cities on the Atlantic Coast,on the Great Lakes, and in 
, the Mississippi Valley. 
Through trains are run over its lines between New York 
| Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, inthe East; and 
| Buffalo, Rochester, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
| Louis, Cincinnati, and Louisville, in the North, West, and 
Southwest. 


ve 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


| Is the Best Constructed Railroad on the Amer- 
| . ican Continent, 

| 

| 

| 


Its main lines are laid witha Double Track of Steel Rails, 
secured on Oak Ties imbedded in broken-stone ballast, which 
| renders them impervious to the action of frost or freshets, and 
| prevents annoyance from dust. All bridges are of iron or 
stone, constructed on the best known principles for safety 
durability. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
RUNS THE MOST 


Perfect Rolling Stock in the Werld. 


Its engines are models of mechanical excelience, and its 
— cars are unequaled for comfort, elegance, and 
strength. Superior Hotels and Eating-Houses are provided 
at all essential points, which, from their excellence of manage- 
ment and reasonable charges, have become the model estab 
lishments of their kind. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
ENFORCES UPON ALL ITS EMPLOYEES 


STRICT COURTESY AND POLITENESS 


In their intercourse with e ae, and uses every effort to 
secure the comfort an“ _yntribute to the enjoyment of its pa- 
trons. 


Denver & Rio Grande Railway, 


For Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pueblo, and Canon City. 
| Connecting at Colorado Springs with stages for Pueblo and 
vicinity ; at Pueblo with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway, for all points East. This forms the new and pictur- 
esque ‘Ihrough Line from Denver to the Missouri River ; at 
El Mora—southern terminus—with stages for Cimarron, Las 
Vegas, Santa Fe, etc.; at La Veta for Saguache, Del Norte, 
and the famous Gold and Silver Mines in San Juan District. 

For further information apply to Ticket Agent, City Office, 
249 16th Street, Denver. 

D. C. DODGE, Gen. Freight & Passenger Agent. 

| W. W. BORST, Acting Superintendent. 











‘Denver, South Park and Pacific 
RAILROAD. 


Connecting at Morrison with South Park Stage Co. for Hall's 
' Gulch, Hamilton, Fairplay, Alma, Dudley, Oro City, California 
| Gulch, ee, Montezuma, and Swan River. Also 

| connect with A. B. Dicken’s Fast Freight Line. 

| Morrison Springs offers unusual attractions for tourists 

| pleasure seekers, and invalids. One of the finest hotels in 
| the Territory is located here, in full view of the Snowy Range. 
| Will run extra trains for all kinds of Excursions. 

| Low rates given business men summering at Morrison, who 
| visit the city daily. For further information apply to 

| A. 8. HUGHES, Gen. Freight and Passenger Agent. 


Something Worth Knowing. 


Colorado has a new line of railroad extending from Pueblo 
| down the Arkansas Valley through Southern Kansas City and 
Atchison on the Missouri River, where connection is made with 
| all the great trunk lines for all points inthe United States and 
Canada, avoiding tedious delays and vexatious transfers. 
| This is the best built and best equipped road in the West. 
| Our new line of Pullman Sleepers are the most luxuriant in 
| the country. ‘The only line equipped with air brakes and 
safety platforms. Try it. For detailed information, maps, 
time tables, ** Iron Trail,” and San Juan Guide, address 
| U. BRADLEY, L. H. NUTTING, T. J. ANDERSON, 
Gen. Agt, Gen. Eastern Agt, Gen. Passenger Agt, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 229 Broadway, N.Y. Topeka,Kansas 


- Colorado Central Railroad. 








The only line for Central, Idaho Springs, Georgetown, 
Boulder, Longmount, Golden, and the famous resorts and 
| Parks of Colorado. Trains leave depot, foot of 16th Street, 
Denver, at 7.00 A. M., and at 6.10 and 8.15 P. M. 


O. H. HENRY, W. N. BABCOCK, 
Supt., Golden. Gen. Freight & Passenger Agent, Golden 


CRAWFORD HOUSE, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
| W. 8S. BANKER, Prop. H. B. JENKINS, Clerk. 
Special Rates to Families. 


VICTORIA HOTEL, 
MRS. V. JONES, Prop. JULIUS HERBERT, Mano ce 


First-Class in Every Respect. 
South Pueblo, Coloradsa 














TELLER HOUSE, 
Central City, Col 


W. H. BUSH, Proprietor. 








